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Mark ‘Twain Wouldn’t Know His River 


The romantic packet steamers have practically all 
vanished, But “Ol’ Man River” teems with a different 
kind of traffic today. The star of this new 
homely towboat, helping industry move its 


how is the 
wares In 


record quantities to many markets 


These rugged “pushers” play a vital part in Sinclair's 
transportation set-up. The system provides lowest cost 
transportation for the products of three Sinclair refin 
eries—Houston, Wood River and East Chicago—all 


the way from the Gulf to Lake Michigan 


Last year, Sinclair's inland waterway operation, par- 
ticularly along the Mississippi and the Intercoastal 
Canal to Houston and Corpus Christi, increased 35 per 
cent in volume and 67 per cent in barrel-miles 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


600 FIFTH AVENUE ~* 


Sinclair's towboats, barges and sea-going tankers sup- 
plement its unparalleled pipeline net work—the longest 
in the world. This flexible system enables crude and 
refined products to be delivered to all types of markets 
at a minimum of distribution cost. Economical trans- 
portation provided by the Company's operating sub 
sidiaries is another reason for Sinclair’s continued lead- 


ership in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 


A Great Name in Oil 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





“Like adding another 
full-time salesman— 
for only $75 a month” 


That’s what one company found when it 
used Long Distance systematically 


Recently the sales manager for an eastern electrical 
company decided to find out how Long Distance 
could be used to increase sales at low cost. 


He called in a telephone company representative. 
They worked out a plan for integrating Long 
Distance into the company’s sales program. The 
plan was tried—and results were measured. 


The sales manager's summary: “The increased 
efficiency and additional orders produced by Long 
Distance are worth as much to us as one more 
full-time salesman on the road.” The cost: only 
$75 a month. 


We have some specific suggestions on how Long 
Distance can save time and produce more sales 
in your business. We'd like to pass them along to 
you. Just call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 
A representative will visit you at your convenience. 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadeiphia...... We 


Cleveland to Indianapolis. ..... 90 
Chicago to Pittsburgh ....... $1.15 
Boston to Detroit. ..... . $1.40 


Washington, D.C., to San Francisco . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three 
minutes. They do not include the 10% federal excise tax 


Cali by Number. it's Twice as Fast. 
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Union Electric 


expansion program 


revised upward 


t 


$400 Million 15-year Program becomes $600 Million 
as Demand for Electric Power Grows in St. Louis Area 


In 1947, after war restrictions were off, Union 
Electric announced postwar plans which an- 
ticipated spending $400,000,000 for expansion 
over a projected period of 15 years. By the 
end of 1954, Union Electric already had spent 
$245,150,000 and had moved estimates for the 
remainder of the 15-year period sharply upward. 


$232 Million by 1959 


To meet the needs of St. Louis area industry, 
Union Electric now expects to spend an addi- 
tional $232,000,000 in the next 5 years. And 
at the present rate of industrial expansion, 
there is every reason to believe that by 1962 
Union Electric will have invested $600,000,000 
in expansion ...an increase of 50°, over the 
original $400,000,000 program. Our faith in 
the future of our area, which is attested by 
such a substantial program, was fully justified 
with the passage of a $110,639,000 ‘‘modern- 
ization” bond issue on May 26. Thus St. Louis 
will become even more attractive to industry 
and individuals. This city bond issue also un- 
locks up to $335,000,000 additional in State 
and Federal funds for civic improvements and, 
it is estimated, will bring about approximately 
$350,000,000 worth of new privately financed 
construction in connection with the program. 
Thus, well over $750,000,000 will be spent for 
slum clearance, low-cost housing, high-speed 
downtown expressways, parks, playgrounds, 








new buildings...complete city moderniza- 
tion and industrial and commercial expansion. 


Growing Industrial Area 


The 1954 Industrial Census shows a net gain 
of 324 new industrial plants in this area be- 
tween 1947 and 1953. Additional varied and 
advantageous facilities and industrial sites are 
now being developed to keep pace with St. 
Louis’ growth and development. Should you 
be interested in investigating the industrial 
site advantages anywhere in Union Electric’s 
16,000 square mile territory, we shall be happy 
to supply information you need to evaluate 
such a move. 


All requests will be treated confidentially. 
Please address inquiries to: J. E. Johanson, 
Industrial Development Engineer, 315 North 
12th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 





UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI 


Swbsidieries: Union Electric Power Company 
Missouri Power & Light Company + Missouri 
Edison Company + Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company + St. Louis & 
Belleville Electric Railway Company. 
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FORBES 








gummee SIDE LINES 


As summer set in across the U:S. 
last month, it was both a time for 
vacations and a time for com- 
mencement. From hundreds of 
schools, colleges and universities, 
graduates by the thousands, look- 
ing resplendent in mortarboard & 
tassle and with a firm grip on their 
sheepskins, were suddenly turned 
loose upon an unsuspecting busi- 
ness world. Most were eager and 
confident, some just a little scared 

But for at least 3,000 of the 
graduated students, the world of 
business, far from looming up as 
the awesome, impenetrable jungle 
it is cracked up to 
be, will seem more like 
a familiar old friend, 
For one thing, the 3,000 
alumni, from 30 differ- 
ent are all 
graduates of courses in 
finance. For another, 
they are all seasoned 
Forses readers. Ever 
since the start of the 
school year just ended, 
Forses has arrived reg- 
ularly as an aid in their 
studies and in classroom 
discussions. 

FORBES On The Campus. Giving “a 
clear, more practical understand- 
ing of the vital role finance plays in 
our competitive economy” is a duty 
Forses feels keenly, not only to its 
growing family of investor-readers, 
but to thoughtful students, whose 
interest in finance is both academic 
and vocational. No stranger to col- 
lege campuses, Forses is well- 
thumbed in more than 1,000 top 
schools from UCLA to the Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas in the 
Philippines. Well over 150 college 
libraries stock the periodic Forses 
index, the better to assist students 
searching for stories on particular 
companies. One student wrote to us 
recently, from Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, enclosing the thesis 
he had written for his Master’s de- 
gree in business administration. 
“The basic ideas” for his study, he 
told us, came from an article that 
appeared in Forses’ Funds section 
in 1953 (“A Look Beyond The Mu- 
tuals’’). Forses’ editors were flat- 
tered, but not surprised. In recent 
years, than a dozen other 
masters and doctoral candidates 
have used Forses as basic source 
material for theses 

Forses is also a favorite gift from 


sometimes 


schools, 


more 








FORBES Cum Laude 


doting fathers to thei: and 
daughters away at school. One par- 
ent wrote to tell us that he 


sons 


“could 


not do without Forses” when he 
was in college and that he had 
urged his son “to continue it for 


himself after I am gone.” A student 
at Middlebury in Vermont 
fided “Dad has been re- 
ceiving Forses for years, and I feel 
that I have now come to the point 


con- 
recently 


where I am also able to appreciate 
and enjoy it.” 

FORBES On File. In an increasing 
number of schools, from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut to Columbia 
College in Maryland, 


required 


Forses is 
for 
several courses in @co- 
Some 


out 


reading 


students 
Forses to a 
degree At 
university 


nomics 
seek 
disturbing 
one Eastern 


library, so many copies 
of Forses began disap- 
pearing that the school 
ruled that 


all copies of the maga- 


henceforth 


zine would have to be 


specially signed for 


When businessmen 

take leaves from their 

firms to pursue courses of study 
at the Harvard Business School, 


Forses follows right after them 
together with a letter from Presi- 
dent Bruce Forbes, noting that 
many previous Biz School” schol- 
ars have found Forses “geared to 
offering 


classroom activities” and 


“fodder for ‘bull 
sions.” One student subscriber told 
us: “My Lehigh 
University B.B. in 
are taking 


empnasis as I 


session discus- 


courses here at 
leading to a 
business administration 
on added peruse 
your columns 


One indication of how Forses’ 
periodic arrivals are anticipated 
was given to us recently by a 


student As a fi- 
nance major who works nights and 


Northwestern 


thus is pressed for time, I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to keep up with 
financial events. Forses does a fine 
job of supplementing the theoreti- 
cal knowledge that I get at school 
I'm looking the 
when I'm and 
able to enjoy every issue at home.” 

But the day a letter 
arrived from a reader in Live Oak, 
Fla., offering another side 
“Forses,” wrote he, “is just like go- 
ing to college ¥ 


forward to 
settled 


time 


down am 


just other 


quite 

















Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














READERS SAY |. 


The Greatest? 





In On the Bookshelf, you characterize 
Joseph Schumpeter as “perhaps [the] 
greatest economist since Adam Smith.” 
How about Frederic Bastiat, John Stuart 
Mill or Henry George? The latter's 
masterpiece far outsold all other 
books political economy, although 
published when The Wealth of Nations 
had already been on sale for a hundred 
years. Of course popularity is not always 
a proof of merit, but your book reviewer 
should reread Progress and Poverty 
in the light of the rise of socialism of 
which George warned us in 1876 

W. A. Synyper 
Hudson, N. Y 


has 
on 


If extent of influence were the touch- 
stone, Karl Marx would get the prize 
But economics, unlike the socialist ide- 
ologies of cantankerous Karl or harmo- 
nious Henry George, is a scientific quest 
for facts. Forses'’ reviewer advises Reader 
Snyder to try Schumpeter’s Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy for a real proof 
of the merit of economics vs 


Ep 


‘political 
economy 


GE's Infant Investors 

I notice the attractive “cover girl” on 
the July 1 issue is listed as “GE's Young- 
est Stockholder.” My grandson, Charles 
L.. Best of Easton, Pa., will be just nine 
months old tomorrow. Last December 
I bought him ten shares of General Elec- 

tric common as a present 
Is the lady 
grandson, I wonder? 
Mas. WiiiiaM H. Best 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


young younger than my 


What with new entrants being born 
one after another, the title of “GE's 
Youngest” is bound to be only temporary 
Reader Best's grandson does have the 
edge over Forses’ cover girl, however, 
since the latter was born October 15, 
1953 Ep 
Difference of opinion 

In the June 15 issue, one of your 


readers {in Readers Say] seemed a little 
disturbed Mr. Lurie and Mr. 
Goodman had a slightly different opinion 
of Bethlehem Steel. It seems to me that 
different are exactly what an 
interested reader is seeking Collusion 
or conference among [the financial col- 
umnists}] would defeat their purpose 

I assume the reader thought: “With 
all [my] getting [I] got misunderstand- 
ing,” but I see Bethlehem advanced six 
and a fraction last week Nep PILiey 
Wyoming 


because 


opinions 


Sheridan 


Correction 

I noted of fact in Trends & 
Tangents which I thought you would be 
interested in having corrected 


an error 


Under “Cure for Big City Decay” 
(Forses, June 1), this statement is made 
“The New York result is impressive: 20 


million feet built or planned since 1947, 
more than there is in all of 
Statistics that Chicago 
30 million square feet of office 


office space 


Chicago show 


has ove! 





space in the central business district in 
addition to 2 million square feet cur- 
rently under construction or planned, 
and at least 5 million or more square feet 
outside the central business district 
These statistics indicate that you have 
underestimated the amount of available 
office space by approximately 80 per cent. 
—Tunomas J. McNicnors 
Evanston, Ill 

Recent Improvement 
I have been pleased with Forbes right 
along, but you have made one big im- 
provement in recent months—that is, in 
listing the approximate price of a stock 
you are writing about, and the exchange 


it is traded on. This helps people to 
compare stocks better. The only field 
you could cover better is convertible 


preferred stocks and convertible deben- 
tures Roito W. Scnarrer, Jr. 
Climax, Colorado 


Profit Margin 

What do your readers expect for 
thirty-five cents, insurance? Ninety per 
cent of my total market profits came di- 
rectly as a result of recommendations 
taken from your columns. Thank you 
for Travelers at $650, Atchison at $50 
average, Allis-Chalmers at $39, and 
others (Name Withheld By Request) 


Whirlybirds Aloft 

We have read with interest your [edi- 
torial], “Helicopter Future?” (Forses, 
June 1). We have formed our own cor- 
poration, and feel that we can do a lot 
to benefit the community and business 
in this area —Brewster C. Locke 
President, 
Industrial Helicopters, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sorry, Wrong Number 
In the footnote to the Curtiss-Wright 


story on page 17 of your June 15 issue 
(“Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): 


high, 35%; low, 31 "), you have con- 
fused the “A” stock with the common. 
You may have intended to mean the 


“A” stock, but the dividend on this would 
have read $2.00 Georce H. ScHLurrer 
Towson, Maryland 


Alert Reader Schlutter is right, but 
Forses did not intend to refer to Curtiss- 
Wright’s “A” stock. Correct figures for 
Curtiss-Wright's high, 2344; 
low, 15%.—Eb 


common 


Government Waste 
Congratulations on your article 
(Forses, June 15) about Roy Hurley's 
charges of government waste in the air- 
craft industry. Every reader should 
write to his U. S. Senators urging the end 
of government subsidy in the aircraft 
program —Garen H. FisHer 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Forbes’ Pillies? 

How about an article on running and 
trotting tracks? People do invest in 
them, you know—namely, me 

Priscitta B. Gornie 
Fresh Meadows, N. Y 


If reader Goehle likes horse racing, 
not investing, see “Bourgeois Bondskis.” 
Page 29.—Eb 
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CATERPILL 


50 YEARS ON TRACK 


“We believe the growth of our company 
and the increased acceptance of our prod- 
ucts over the past 50 years are due, in large 
measure, to our constant search tor more 
efficient, economical ways of performing 
every Operation. Thus we can continually 
produce better products to meet custom- 
ers’ expanding needs and applications 
“We use National accounting machines 
in our accounting work, not only to save 
valuable time and reduce operating costs, 


7 in operating costs, 51% a year on our investment.” 


vr 


—CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, illinois 


but also to help our operators do more and 
better work with less effort, and to obtain 
needed data on schedule 

“The versatility of these machines, 
which enables us to switch them from one 
job to another, and the simplicity of train- 
ing Operators, are also important to us.” 


WA! [pM ma 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, oarron 9, 0n10 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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World's largest maker of crawler tractors” 


in your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save 


and why 
your operators will be happier 


TRADE WARK AEG. U FAT. OFF. 


Waltonal 








Roads 
Scholar... 


That's how we hope you'll feel 
when you finish reading our special 
study “Roaps anp Investors”. 


We prepared it primarily for in- 
vestors because roads are big *busi- 
ness today, and bound to get bigger 

a business that vitally affects any 
number of other industries. 


Take trucking, for instance. Or 
cement, Or petroleum, Or cars, 
buses, auto supplies .. 


Take “drive-ins”, motels, resorts. 


Take filling stations, parking lots 
—even outdoor advertising... 


All have a tremendous stake in 
the future of “Highway—U.S.A.”... 


All stand to benefit from the 
$100-billion that may be poured 
into the building and maintenance 
of roads over the next ten years. 


Provided the roadblocks are re- 
moved; provided a number of 
problems are solved. 

So if you're an investor—and 
would like to study a current ap- 
praisal of both the problems and 
opportunities that may lie ahead — 
read “Roavs anp Investors”, 


There's no charge for this book- 
let, of course. If you'd like a copy, 
just call or write — 


Department SD-42 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 








EA CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
cs NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


j CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DEXIGNED BY PICKS NY 





Map shows conditions in 78 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key foctors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for o 
two-month period ending the lest week of June. 
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The Top Ten Cities 4 Sucesmive  ercentage Gein 


Monta tates OVW Last Year Zone Indexes 





Percentage gain or 


Detroit 5 22% corresponding month: 





Pittsburgh 21 


Boise 20 New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 


South Central 


Socromento 20 
Salt Lake City 19 
Denver 17 
Tucson 17 
Tulsa 17 Mountain 


Miami 17 Pacific 





Fort Wayne 16 
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NEXT ISSUE: 

Last of the Tape Readers. In this age of institutional investing and 
“common stocks for the common man,” what's happened to the old- 
time stock market trader? Next issue, Forses probes the secrets of one 
of the most successful of this vanishing breed. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 7-15 


1 enclose: () $5 for 1 year of Fonrses, [) $10 for 3 years. 


Address 


Single Copy, S5e 
Pan-Americe 7 a year; Overseas, $10 @ yee 
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WORLD WIDE BANKING 
tf 
} 





CHraRTEREO 1790 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . . $1,808,126,521 
U.S. Government Obligations . . .... . 1,612,671,157 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 577,610,042 
aa ee ae ae a oe ae ee eee ee ee ee 133,444,436 
Dis Dts ie « « 8 © © © « , 3,106,360,183 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 18,242,167 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . ; 95,103,893 
Banking Houses. . . . . . « « « 57,388,430 
Other Assets . . « 2 se 12,862,821 


$7,421,809,650 


LIABILITIES 





ee a ae en ee oe $6,712,185,361 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . . « « 16,087,325 
Reserve for Taxes .... . i) ey 243,654,485 
Other Liabilities. . . . . . s =. & «2.8 38,733,514 
Acceptances Outstanding . . $111,590,273 

Less: In Portfolio . « « «6 «6 6 10,947,813 100,642,460 
General Reserve for Securities . “oe ee 12,125,501 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . 


7 . . 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


| a ee ee 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . . . 68,382,004 518,382,004 


$7,421,809,650 


$150,000,000 


United States Government and other securities carried at $560,475,543.54 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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“Design it better 
— make it better” 


is the way BORG-WARNER serves the Aircraft and 
Guided Missile Fields 


With its vast reservoir of engineering skills and production facil- 
ities, Borg-Warner today plays an increasingly important role in 
the aircraft industry. Essential B-W components and related 
accessories are used in aircraft, guided missiles, launching equip- 
ment, ground handling equipment and transportation equipment. 
And back of every part is the B-W tradition, “‘Design it better— 
make it better.’’ In this way Borg-Warner aids the aircraft in- 
dustry in its vital national defense efforts. 


B-W Products for the Aircraft industry 


Hydraulic systems, pumps, valves, motors 
Jet fuel and booster pumps 


Pneumatic control units and electro- 
mechanical actuators and valves 


Airframe components and assemblies 
Aircraft engine carburetors 


Electric motors, air pumps and related 
accessories 

Rocket components, Jatos and boosters 

Jettisonable wing tanks 

Special purpose steels—stainless, clad, 
armor, special alloy 

Nuclear radiation detection apparatus, elec- 
tronic measuring equipment, analyzers, 
amplifiers, spectrometer and instruments 

Universal joints, speed controls, one-way 
clutehes, flexible couplings 

Small arms ammunition clips and links 


Adhesives, resins, Cycolac 


Specialty saws and files for cutting high 
tensile strength metals 


Related accessories for ground handling and 
transportation equipment 


Almost every American benefits every bE W. \\ 
day from the 185 products made by ORG- ARNER ) 
THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices 310 S Michigan Ave, Chicago. 
DIVISION Ss ATKINS SAW + BORG & BECK + CALUMET STEEL © DETROIT GEAR © FRANKLIN STEEL © HYDRALING 
PRODUCTS © INGERSOLL CONDITIONED AIR © INGERSOLL KALAMASOO «© INGERSOLL PRODUCTS © INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ MARBON CHEMICAL ¢ MARVEL SCHEBL ER PRODUCTS © MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ NORGE 
PESCO PRODUCTS © ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION + WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS © WARNER GLAR 


WOOSTER DIVISION © SUBSIDIARIES: BORG-WARNER ACCEPTANCE CORP + BORG WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
BORG WARNER, LTD. © BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS © LONG WIG. LTD © MORSE CHAIN © MORSE CHAIN OF 
CANADA, LTD. © REPLECTAL CORP. © WARNER GEAR LTD. © WAUSAU MIG CO « WESTON HYDRAULICS LTO 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Uranium hucksters will be brought 


| to heel by next fall if Sen. J. William 


Fulbright (D., Ark.) wins passage of 
a new bill. The bill would deny use 
of the mails, telephone and telegraph 


| to anyone violating U.S. securities 


laws, thus putting the heat on irre- 
sponsible Canadian brokers who have 
been using high-pressure methods to 
peddle worthless uranium shares to 
US. investors 

° ° . 

Cut-rate stock may soon be avail- 
able to 46,000 salaried employees when 
Ford makes its first public issue later 
this year. As part of a new plan to 
offset benefits granted wage earners 
under the UAW contract, the com- 
pany will contribute “a portion of the 
purchase price of the stock,” in addi- 
tion to a 242% annual salary hike and 
a quarterly cost-of-living escalator 
boost of $5.20 for each 0.5 change in 
the BLS consumer price index 

7 © ° 

Dog and cat “Blue Cross” coverage 
has become a reality with the advent 
of Pet Health Plan. For a $20 annual 
fee, “member” animals get complete 
medical-surgical-hospital protection, 
including use of over 20 modern pet 
clinics and a central pet hospital, soon 
to be built near Los Angeles. PHP 
group membership works like em- 
ployer-sponsored human health plans, 
has particular appeal for kennels. 
With this development, the expres- 
sion “sick as a dog” will soon be 
archaic 

° > > 

Chasing lost stockholders is the turn- 
about function of Tracers Company 
of America, whose sleuths are on the 
lookout for an estimated million per- 
sons whose addresses are unknown to 
the companies in which they hold 
stock. Clients include many leading 
banks like Guaranty Trust and City 
Bank Farmers Trust. In the past year, 
over 25,000 elusive stockholders have 
been run to ground, most of them 


| owning less than 25 shares, but many 


with blocks of 100 or more. In one 
third of the cases, owners had died 
without informing heirs of their hold- 
ings 
° e ° 

Bogus uranium stocks have backfired 
on three corporations and seven in- 
dividuals who were lining their pock- 
ets with juicy commissions and “ex- 
penses” by milking investors. Now, 
thanks to a N.Y. State Supreme Court 
injunction, Royal Securities Corp., 
Northwest Uranium Corp., American 
& Foreign Productions, Inc. and a 
septet of brokers are all permanently 
barred from selling securities in N.Y. 
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Backyard oi! bonanza has been struck 
by the Texas Co., which spends mil- 
lions annually to hunt for oil in remote 
parts of the world. Last month a well | 
drilled on the site of a Texaco bulk e - 
sales station at Hull, Texas, started f f T 
yielding 365 barrels of crude oil a day. or in ormda ion 
Although the well is right alongside 
the station’s loading platform, the | b t f bh] 
crude has to be piped 75 miles away 8] OU avord e 
to the company’s Port Arthur refinery 
to be made into gasoline and motor oil 

whereupon it is shipped back to INDUSTRIAL SITES 
Hull for distribution. 


Disembodied voices, the latest wrin- 
kle in automation, will replace live | 
elevator operators when two new de- 
vices are put to use. Westinghouse 
Electric, whose gadget made its début 
in April, uses a tape recorder to in- 
struct and inform passengers. Otis . 
Elevator Co.'s “Elevoice,” which missoum 
works like a juke box, was revealed | " eames aan 
just last month. Neither company is 
talking about prices yet, but Westing- | 
house says that its device will be 
“somewhat more expensive.” 











Flashlight batteries will provide | 
enough power to play 3,000 standard | 
45 rpm records on Philco’s new all- 
transistor portable phonograph. Slated 
to retail nationally at $59.95, the set 
is no bigger than a portable type- . 
writer, will go on sale in the fall. No 
boon to audiophiles, this low-fi item with your nearest 


is meant instead to be a picnicker’s 


we “U.P. representative 


Doubled earnings are a happy e - 
symptom of Kaiser Aluminum’s r r T ‘ir 
growth in the past year. Net rose from 0 W l e / =” hl Or 
$14 million to $28.5 million. Treasurer - _ a 
Donald Browne noted that in the past 
few years Kaiser has upped its in- 
dustry share from 20% to about 28%. 

+ . 7 


Merger mania has spread to New 


a 
Orleans, where the Louisiana Bank & Sonat Industrial 


Trust Co. is planning nuptials with 
the National Bank of Commerce De el e a 
Close on the heels of the recent wed- | Vv opm n 
dings of top New York banks, the oO € 

ept. 


New Orleans proposal heralds the first 
bank merger in 25 years in that city, 
involves a combined total of $12 mil- OMAHA 2. NEBR. 
lion in capital funds. The resulting 
firm will be known as the National 


Bank of Commerce. In the eleven-state territory which 
e ° e it serves, Union Pacific provides 


, : the finest in rail service. In many 
Thrifty Swiss apparently do not share : , ae eillahed! ails Om 
U.S. enthusiasm for installment buy - Canes, industrial trackage can be 
ing. Only one Swiss in six buys a new built where requested. 
car on easy-payment plan. Despite 
this, some Swiss bankers are alarmed, 
suggest that the government should | 


curb installent buying to check in- UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


flationary tendencies. 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM 8S, FORBES 


SPECTER AT THE FEAST 


LONDON—The visitor to Britain these days gets the 
impression that the British people, for the first time, are 
becoming a nation of gadget-owners. These islands have 
known prosperity many times before in their proud his- 
tory, but this time it seems to be spreading to all classes of 
people. You see it in the workers’ cars in parking lots 
close by bustling factories, a 
scene virtually unknown 10 or 15 
years ago. You see it in the sprouting 
TV aerials suburban 
roofs. You find it, too, clearly mir- 
rored in the Last 
Britons bought themselves 403,000 
motor cars against only 280,000 the 
year before. They bought 1.3 million 
TV sets, 600,000 
and 850,000 vacuum cleaners. With wages rising faster 
than prices, the working man is beginning to have money 
left over to buy conveniences rather than just necessities 

And now that these industries are bu.lding a truly 
mass home market, businessmen are learning that the 
British consumer is not content with a drab-looking, 
utility-type product. They point to the unhappy experi- 
ence of Standard Motors which brought out a sturdy lit- 
tle car, stripped of all frills (lacking even the usual 
chrome grille) in order to keep the price to a minimum. 
The British consumer, however, quickly made it clear 
that he preferred to spend a few score extra pounds to 
have his car gleam and sparkle as it carries him about 

All this spread of buying power has spelled a full- 
fledged boom, heartening indeed to friends of the British 
people. But a few months ago the Conservative govern- 
ment decided the boom had gone far enough. In Britain, 
prosperity is not simply a matter of fat pay envelopes and 
streams of TV sets. At every fiscal feast there is an un- 
welcome and voracious guest—the balance of payments 
problem. This spread between income-from-exports and 
outlay-for-imports could spell bankruptcy and hunger 
for this land that lacks enough food for its people and 
raw materials for its factories. 

So the balance of payments provided the villain in 
Britain's gadget-stimulated prosperity. The more motor 
cars the British buy, the more iron ore and petroleum 
products they must bring in. And with the British con- 
sumer now bidding for his own goods, there is that much 
less left over for exports. Thus, last year’s boom spread 
the gap between imports and exports to a dangerous de- 
gree. Imports rose (and became more expensive), while 
exports barely held their own in the face of stiffening 
competition, especially from the go-getting Germans. In- 


new 


over modest 


statistics 


year 


Chancellor Butler 


washing machines 
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flation threatened. Bad enough for any country, inflation 
could be fatal in Britain, by pricing her manufactures 
right out of competition in world markets. It was at this 
point that Richard Austen Butler, Britain's Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, decided the time had come to slow down 
before things really got out of hand. Characteristically, 
“Rab” Butler relied on skillful use of the mechanisms of a 
free economy. He did not wish to bog British businessmen 
down further into a morass of red tape, controls and ra- 
tioning. He tightened instalment buying and boosted the 
bank rate to a mountainous 4! (equivalent U.S 
1%4%). supporting 
sterling on free markets 


rate, 
He also began the sagging pound 
First reactions in Britain were bristling. Was the coun- 
try, after all, to be denied well-earned prosperity by a 
hard-money government’? The London 
But “Rab” Butler stood fast 

Today Britain is seeing the first hopeful payoff of But- 
ler’s tough-minded economic policies 


Conservative 
stock market broke sharply 


Exports are on tne 
rise. Imports are down. Precious gold and dollar reserves 
are rising. The pound is firmer. And the trading gap has 
narrowed from a staggering $259 million in March to a 
more manageable $95 million in May 
from resenting this belt-tightening 
And 
exchange sailed on to a new high 
As I write this, the businessrnen I have talked with are 
more confident than ever, despite setbacks 
strikes 


British voters, far 
the 


London 


Con- 
stock 


returned 


servatives with a big majority the 


in the recent 


But it is a cautious confidence, based on aware 
ness that a real rise in British living standards must come 
from still higher 


razzle-dazzle 


productivity 
Since 


not trom 


inflationary 


productivity depends to a 


large 
extent on new capital investments, and investments de- 
pend to a large extent on confidence, the present mood of 
determined optimism bodes very well for our ally’s eco- 


nomic future 


"s 
Zz 


MARKET SELECTIVITY 
Most 
market, accepting the Averages at 


of us are the stock 


This is 


prone to generalize about 


face value 
always a dangerous habit, and particlarly so at this stage 
of the market. For 


all-time high as registered by 


behind 


the deceptive facade of an 


the Averages, there lies 
a highly diverse pattern of stock performance 

Let's look at the record Dow 
dustrial Average hit 425 on April 15 of this year. This 
was exactly 100% May 29, 1946, bull market 
peak of 212.50. A study of what happened during this 


period to 801 stocks on which comparative analysis could 


T he popular Jones In- 


above the 




















































































































































































































































































































be made was conducted recently by Harold Clayton of 
Hemphill, Noyes. This study reveals some startling facts 

Of the 801 stocks, 494 issues (61.67%) rose 93.93°.; 306 
(38.20%) declined 33.18%. Only 196 stocks (24.5%) did 
as well or better than the “Average.” 605 issues (75.5°.) 
rose less than 100%, were unchanged, or lower. Among 
the blue chips that faltered were American Tel. & Tel., 
Woolworth, American Tobacco, Kress, Coca-Cola and 
scores of other well-known stocks. Diversity of market 
performance is vividly demonstrated by the 671° gain 
scored by Pacific Western Oil, and the discouraging 88° 
drop registered by Kalamazoo Stove 

This same price pattern prevailed even among industry 
groups. Out of 33 major stock groups covered, 15 were 
listed on the downside. Going back even further to the 
historic 1929 high for comparative purposes, out of some 
70-odd Standard & Poor almost half 
were below their 1929 tops, e.g., rails and utilities 


industry indexes 


The picture revealed by the above is one of extreme 
selectivity, is convincing proof of the fallacy of judging 
the stock market by “the Averages.” 

What are some of the reasons for this extreme selec- 
First, the stock market reflects the ebb and flow 
of innumerable individual investment preferences. Be- 


’ 


tivity’ 


hind these preferences lie a vast complex of “prime 
movers,” which directly and indirectly exert influence 
The Gov- 


ernment, for example, through its social legislation, its 


upon individuals as well as upon institutions 


taxing and spending policies, credit controls, etc., is 


constantly making structural changes in the economic 
framework. Business innovations and industrial tech- 
nology are powerful forces for change within the economy 
itself 


lation growth, personal 


And there are individual factors, such as popu- 
income distribution and 
sumer spending, which also affect the economic pattern 


con- 


It is these complex forces influencing the course of the 
national economy that help set in motion psychological 
groundswells of optimism and pessimism which sweep 
recurrently over business and the stock market. It is 
no wonder that the average person is often bewildered 
by the constant change in his economic environment 

That great changes also take place in stocks is evident 
from the figures cited above. But here there is a more 
readily discernible influence at work 
All things being equal, there is a close 
affinity between the price of a stock 
and a company’s make 
money and pay dividends. Stock 
prices therefore fluctuate in line with 
changing company fortunes. Few of 
us are blessed with the foresight to 


ability to 





anticipate such changes. But through 


Haereld (Clayton 


constant effort to keep ourselves in- 
company, the industry, the general 
economic trend, we can help to put the business of in- 
vestment on a sounder basis. 


formed about a 


A sensible approach to investigating under today’s 
conditions, therefore, would be 1) know your investment 
objective 2) get as much information as possible, and 3) 
know yourself. The latter is perhaps the most difficult 
of all, but successful investing in the final analysis de- 
pends upon the individual's temperament and attitude 
For while the business conditions may change, human 
nature more or less remains the same. Self-discipline and 


common sense are the tools to use in today’s market. 
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BLUEPRINT FULFILLED 


On June 5, 1947, speaking at the Harvard University 
commencement, General George C. Marshall, then Sec- 
retary of State, proposed one of the most impressive, 
far-sighted programs ever conceived for peacetime inter- 
national relations. Said Marshall: 

“In considering the requirements for the rehabilitation 
of Europe, the physical loss of life, the 
visible destruction of cities, factories, 
mines and railroads was correctly esti- 
mated, but it has become obvious 
during recent months that this visible 
destruction was probably less serious 
than the dislocation of the entire 
fabric of European economy .. . The 
breakdown of the business structure 
of Europe during the war was com- 
plete Europe’s requirements for the next three to four 
years for food and other essential products—principally 
from America—are so much greater than her present 
ability to pay that she must have substantial additional 
help, or face economic, social and political deterioration 
of a very grave character. It is logical that the U.S. 
should do whatever it is able to do to assist in the return 
of normal economic health in the world, without which 
there can be no political stability and no 
peace 





General Marshall 


assured 


At that time the countries of Europe were still physi- 
cally prostrate, spiritually exhausted. France and Italy 
teetered on the verge of communism; England was pro- 
ceeding with a full head of steam toward socialism. As 
relations with Russia plunged from bad to worse it looked 
like we had won a war for freedom and were about to 
lose the peace and most of Europe and Asia to com- 
munism. The Marshall proposal was a suggestion fo. an 
heroic, fabulously expensive counteraction with chances 
for success problemetical 

Seldom, probably, has history witnessed so much suc- 
cessful fulfillment of an epic undertaking. 

Four times in the past thirteen months Forges’ editor 
has visited the countries of Western Europe to talk with 
their leaders in government and business, and every- 
where—although obviously in varying degrees—the re- 
ports are the same: a greater prosperity and a higher 
standard of living than ever before, including the most 
prosperous prewar years. 

A new sense of mutual dependence prevails among 
both statesmen and businessmen of the free nations. But 
in addition to this practical awareness, a great spirit of 
self reliance now abounds. From bleak, worn discourage- 
ment eight years ago these people, with our material aid, 
have been able to grow stronger and more prosperous 
than ever before 

The Marshall Plan in its expenditure of $23-and-a-half 
billion has indeed involved some waste and some well- 
publicized blunders. But I don’t think many of us fully 
realize the over-all magnitude of its success. Humanly, 


we and our allies abroad are wrapped up in today’s 
It is never wise to spend too 
much time congratulating one’s self on yesterday's suc- 
cesses, but I believe historians of the future will record 
the Marshall Plan’s concept and its subsequent success 
as one of the great milestones in man’s fight to preserve 
freedom 


problems and concerns 
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Look closely at this little black box 
.. IT’S LOADED! 


NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE or what 
you do, the chances are good that this 
little black box will have a far-reaching 
effect on your way of life within the 
very near future 

For this is ““TRANSAC’’*—/she smallest, 
lichtest, and fastest ‘electronic brain’ yet 
announced—and its development by 
Philco scientists finally unlocks the 
door to mass production and wide- 
spread use of electronic computer and 
control systems in industry, science, 
business, and the Armed Forces. 

And a well-locked door it was— 

Because the demand for tne benefits 
of automatic computation mushroom- 
ing out of World War II has, until 
now, put a breaking strain on com- 
purer design. As they have grown more 
complex they have grown more cum- 
bersome and harder to produce 

Their thousands of vacuum tubes 
have generated not only heat and the 
need for bulky air-conditioning, but 


also problems of power consumption 


*’TRANSAC 





and maintenance. And their size and 
weight have barred their use in many 
urgent military applications 

To this dead-end situation Philco 
fresh 
and combined it with their experi 
pioneering the ‘Surface 
Transistor 


engineers brought a outlook 
ence trom 
Barrier”’ 

By utilizing the unique high fre 
quency properties of the Philco “Sur 
face Barrier’ Transistor, they evolved 
an entirely new concept in computer 
the Philco Direct Coupled 
Transistor Circuits 


design 


This “direct coupling” of transistors is 
the key that unlocks the door 

By one basic stroke, it cuts sharply 
the number of elements in a circuit, 
pares down the bulk and weight, slashes 


cost and production time...and 


Speeds up computation! 
rRANSA¢ for example, is one- 
third smaller and lighter, and 10 times 
faster than any transistorized computer 


announced to date. It operates on one 


Trademark of Philco Corporation for Transistor Autor puter 


small battery, w ss chan 1/1000th 


of the power n« comparable 
Vacuum tupe npu renerares 
less heat than a 

Yet it perfor 
cons mult 
and ‘‘carries 
algebrai 
416,000 cor 
tractions pet 

The civiil 
system are 
uses with 
weight porta 
sumption, and! 
to be hinted at 

Thus TRAD 
example of the teas Research, 
Engineering, an ppi i that has 
made P} ; with 


“lea 


ANOTHER First FROM THE P| L CO asorarories 
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GOING PLACES underground 


with Cities Service... 


- 





Cities Service transported more oil through more miles of 
pipeline in 1954 than ever before in Company history. Reason 
for this bustling underground activity—more Cities Service 
customers than ever before in Company history! 


ciTiES ® SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


Number 1) of o series 
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HIGH FINANCE 


BULLS IN BOHEMIA 


In art, as in securities, there are blue 
chips, “growth” paintings, and rank 
speculations. These days fine art, a long- 
term investment, is attracting some 
of the world’s shrewdest moneymen. 





A Frew months ago the staid and worldly-wise London 
Economist offered some good-natured advice to investors 
especially those frightened out of common stocks by the 
current high-powered booms on Wall Street and its 
European counterparts. “They might,” suggested The 
Economist somewhat archly, “do worse than become col- 
lectors of Impressionist and post-Impressionist pictures.” 
“This idea,” the famed British magazine conceded, “may 
be rather startling to the average businessman.” Actually, 
however, The Economist was not joking. To the un- 
common businessman in the higher reaches of finance, 
the idea of investing in art, for capital gains as well as for 
aesthetic appreciation, is neither startling nor new. What 
is more, there were growing signs recently that this urge 
to “invest in art” has been spreading greatly 
Aesthetic Enterprise. Nowhere is this dollars-and-cents 
approach to art more evident than on Manhattan’s 57th 
Street, which serves for the art world roughly the same 
function as Wall Street does for corporations in our free 
enterprise economy (so much so that art dealers often 
unconsciously ape the jargon of the investment frater- 
nity). Side by side with the current stock exchange boom 
there has flourished on 57th Street and its trans-Atlantic 
equivalents a bull market in art of almost equal degree 
Some of the resultant capital gains would make many 
successful Wall Street operators wince with envy. Right 
now Chaim Soutine, a French painter who died last year’, 
is one of the hottest items in Bohemian finance. Like 
*The death of an artist often raises the market value of his works by 
automatically defining the supply of his work. Today a Van 


can bring $100,000, yet during his lifetime Van Gogh 
from his art came to just $109 


Gogh 
s total earnings 





THE COVER 

Many artists have left Bohemia for the business 
community, sometimes from hunger, sometimes for 
inspiration. Famed watercolorist John Marin went 
farther than most in portraying industry. The Wall 
Street scene reproduced on 
this issue’s cover was 
painted in 1924, is owned by 
David M. Solinger, New 
York specialist in television 
law and board member of 
Gimbel Brothers depart- 
ment store, who frequently 
loans it out for showing in 
museums. It is reproduced 
by his courtesy 

Marin, who died in 1953 
is regarded as America’s 
greatest watercolorist, was particularly famous for 
his seascapes. Much in demand by museums and 
collectors, Marin watercolors sell for up to $3,000, 
and are considered sound purchases for collectors 
of moderate means who like, as a secondary con- 
sideration to beauty, art that will maintain its value 
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ART AUCTION: on the way up—or down? 
many other post-Impressionist painters, Soutine’s paint 
ings have gone up as much as 700% since the war. One 
Soutine work, Le Vieux Moulin, prés de Cannes, brought 
$20,500 at Manhattan’s Parke-Bernet galleries last Octo- 
ber. In 1948 this same work sold for just $2500 

There have been others almost equally startling 
Cezanne’s The Water Can, on the block in that same sale 
brought $19,000: a few months later its new owner resold 
it for a quick profit of $5,000. Next to the post-Impres 
sionists, in the van of the Bohemian bull market have 
come the works of the Impressionists themselves 
Manet, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro, Degas and others 
A Modligiani, worth $200 in 1928, is likely to bring $50,000 
today. “Everybody,” says Leslie A. Hyam, the quietly 
urbane director president of Parke-Bernet, “is bidding 
frantically for Impressionists and post-Impressionists.” 
The supply is very small; the demand is terrific. Along 
with it, too, the Old Masters, the blue chips, have risen 

Deliberate Dilettantes. [ronically enough, it is the Eu 
ropeans, often the same people who scorn Americans as 
money-grubbers, who automatically think of art in in 
vestment terms. Old World collectors tend to buy art 
with their accumulated capital; Americans pay for theirs 
out of current income or profits. For centuries in Europe, 
during times of stress and turmoil art has been the only 
form of currency acceptable when the franc, the lira and 
the deutschmark were in disrepute. The history of that 
creative but troubled continent is full of cases where 
art masterworks have saved the lives and fortunes of 
their owners. Prince Felix Youssoupoff, of Imperial Rus 
sia, was a recent example. That colorful nobleman, who 
was, among other things, Rasputin’s assassin, managed 
to flee his homeland with Gentleman with a Tall Hat 
and Gloves and Lady with an Ostrich-Feather Fan, a pai 
of easily negotiable Rembrandts. He sold them to the 
Philadelphia collector, Joseph E. Widener, for nearly 
$500,000. After making the deal with Widener, the Rus 
sian learned, to his chagrin, that he could have gotten 
more, much more from another collector 

Capital Gains. In the United States, however, the at- 
titude toward art has rarely been so outspokenly cold- 
blooded. Nevertheless, this has not prevented gratified 
American owners of Old Masters from reaping mouth- 
watering capital gains. J. P. Morgan was able to pay the 
inheritance tax on his father’s estate only after selling 
some of Morgan the Elder's paintings. A Chicago meat 
packer, teetering on the brink during the Depression, 
found that his most quickly negotiable asset was Stuart's 
portrait of Washington, which he was able to sell for 
75,000. The biggest American collection ever put up for 
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$24,000 CEZANNE—“The Water Can”: 


a blue chip for appreciation 


public auction (as opposed to those bequeathed to 
museums) was that amassed by the fabulous Judge 
Elbert Gary, of U.S. Steel. At Gary's death in 1928, his 
collection was liquidated for $2,297,763, resulting in a 
sizable, if posthumous, profit for the shrewd old financie: 
The idea of thus putting price tags on some of man’s 
proudest creations is sometimes annoying to artists and 
museum directors. “But,” concedes Alfred H. Barr, J: 
director of collections at the Museum of Modern Art 
the question of the increase of value in modern pictures 
is very important—especially if you are going to talk 
nterested 
in modern pictures, but who certainly are ir ested in 


over the desks of businessmen who may not b« 


an increase in value of, say, several thousand per cent 
Painting Ratings. In such an atmosphere it is impos 

sible to avoid using investment standards in appraising 
a work of art. Thus Old Masters are regarded as con- 
servative, almost blue chip, investments, negotiable assets 
whose already high value increases yearly with the gen- 
eral deflation of the currency. Late 19th and early 20th 
Century artists, principally Impressionists of l’Ecole de 
Paris, are looked upon as “growth” investment whose 
value has been increasing faster than that of the Old 
Masters. Finally there are the more recent, and even 
contemporary artists who have not yet been admitted 


to history, but whose relatively low prices tempt purchas- 


$20,500 SOUTINE——"“Le Vieux Moulin”: 


first on the hit parade 








CAVEAT EMPTOR! 

For as long as there has been an art market, two 
kinds of phony masterpieces have been circulated, 
fooling dealers, experts and buyers alike: outright 
counterfeits by talented hacks and paintings by 
members of a school so closely resembling those by 
other members of the same school that experts can- 
not agree whether a famous Master or merely one of 
his pupils painted them. Dealers are strongly in- 
clined to market the second type of painting as the 
work of whichever of its probable painters com- 
mands the highest prices 

There are dealers who will pay a consulting ex- 
pert more if he attributes a picture to the highest- 


Master Forger Fake Vermeer 


van Meegeren 


priced member of the school. Many dealers who 
would never stoop to paying an expert more fo! 
favorable attribution do not hesitate to accept the 
attribution most likely to assure the best price 
Joseph Duveen, leading dealer of the early 20th 
century, severed a long relationship with Bernard 
Berenson, famed expert on Italian Renaissance 
painting, when Berenson refused to certify that a 
painting of uncertain authorship owned by Duveen 
was a rare Giorgione 

Even Michelangelo in his early days counter- 
feited a piece of sculpture and passed it off as a 
work from classical antiquity. Today Van Gogh is 
one of the most frequently forged masters; there 
is even a catalog of fake Van Goghs. But top honors 
for forgery in the Flemish-Dutch field must go to 
Hans van Meegeren, a resourceful hack, who got 
together what he was able to pass off (for $378,000) 
as a Vermeer; critics promptly labelled it one of The 
Master's best. Encouraged, van Meegeren knocked 
off four more “Vermeers,” each selling for at least 
$250,000. His total haul: $1,960,000 

Counterfeit art, more so than counterfeit money, 
must have a patina of age. Michelangelo buried his 
sculpture until it looked as though it had weathered 
the winds of the centuries, and van Meegeren hired 
a Paris restorer, accustomed to making Old Masters 
look clean, to make his new “Vermeers”’ look dirty 
jut technicians in museums have advanced along 
with scientists in other fields, and today, by pain- 
staking chemical analysis, X-raying and cleaning 
of an art work, they can often place it accurately in 
time and in style 

Nevertheless, many of the great dealers, critics, 
private collectors and museums have been taken in 
by counterfeiters. The usable advice is that if you 
like a disputed painting well enough you should 
buy it—but you should dispute the price if it is 
fixed at an authenticated Master's level 
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ART AND BUSINESS 

WHiILe reserving the right to feel misunderstood by 
businessmen and to speak out against their “Philisti- 
nism,” artists actually have found their biggest mar- 
ket among industrialists, just as their predecessors 
relied upon commissions from nobility. By buying 
works of art and endowing museums, directly and 
indirectly, businessmen have financed the art world 
here and abroad. 

An upstate New York wholesale grocer by the 
name of Luman Reed started 
it all in 1830, when he retired 
forever from the grocery 
business to collect works of 
art. After the Civil War, men 
who had built industrial em- 
pires in steel, banking, jour- 
nalism and meat packing pro- 
duced a new breed of Ameri- 
cans, the great art collectors 
But almost always they col- 
lected traditional, not con- 
temporary, art 

Today at least one large 
American corporation, IBM, has its own art collec- 
tion. Moreover, Manhattan's Museum of Modern 
Art has 50 “corporate members,” and business is 
underwriting the work of many other American art- 
ists by buying artwork from them for advertising use 
One such is Container Corp. of America, whose 
chairman Walter Paepcke himself is a distinguished 
collector and whose advertisements contain a lot of 
art and little mention of containers (see cut). In- 
dustrial giants like the American Tobacco Company 
have commissioned prominent artists to paint “scenes 
of the tobacco country” (for Lucky Strike) and run 
them as color advertisements. There are no signs of 
the trend abating 











ers to take a chance for a long-shot speculation. By these 
tokens, dealers along Madison Avenue and 57th Street are 
as likely to speak of Daumier as “very saleable” as they 
are to refer to his work as “very beautiful.” Art is, afte: 
all, big business on 57th Street: Parke-Bernet rang up 
total volume of $5,450,000 for the latest selling season, 
up nearly 30% from the year earlier. With commissions 
averaging 20%, it is also a highly profitable one 

Death & Taxes. But the parallels between art and in- 
vestment do not end there. In art, as in securities, taxes 
are a major market influence. In some cases it is actually 
more profitable for a millionaire to give a painting away 
than to sell it: he can write the full value of the art 
work off his income tax as a donation; if he sold the item 
he would have to pay a heavy selling commission plus 
capital gains taxes on any appreciation. Such donations 
are also a relatively durable means of establishing a 
monument to the family name. The Frick, Mellon and 
Taft collections, to name but a few, have become virtual 
national shrines, and the giving of paintings to museums 
has become so common that the institutions can now 
afford to be choosy about what they do with their gifts. 
Many an item of doubtful taste now languishes forgotten 
in a dusty storeroom. Once it would have been on dis- 
play as a condition of receiving the collection 

Such once-treasured relics now in disrepute point up a 
dangerous pitfall of art collecting as of investing: the 
fact that today’s Old Master may be tomorrow’s hack 

Supply & Demand. By what mysterious mechanism are 
such intangibles as taste and fashion and philosophy 
brought to bear on the market place? The answer is at 
least as complex, and possibly more subtle, than the 
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workings of ordinary economic market place. Over the 
shorter run, leading dealers, in a kind of interplay with 
the art critics, set prices. But over the longer run, history, 
as a record of changing fashions, sets the ultimate price 
And history, while usually a bullish influence on older 
works, has been known to consign a onetime Master to 
relative oblivion. A troyon, of the French Barbizon 
school, that commanded $35,000 around the turn of the 
century, is today hard to unload for $1500. Similarly, 
works by British portraitists like Lawrence, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough have been marked drastically downward 
over the years. “These portraits,” explains Parke-Bernet’s 
Hyam, “once appealed to the old Anglophilia of the then 
American new-rich, who aped the manners of the British 
aristocracy. Today their works are recognized for what 
they are: handsome decorations.” By way of contrast 
Degas lived to see a painting he sold for $100 in his youth 
bring $100,000 2 

Yet for all these obvious fluctuations in taste, dealers 
insist that value in paintings is not a fickle thing. How 
ever intangible the value, there is a strong element of 
stability. Barring a depression, they say, there is no rea 
son why the current high prices for Impressionist and 
post-Impressionist works should not hold at present 
levels for many years. What the 2lst Century will think 
of them (and pay for them) is, admittedly, an open 
question. But right now, there is a stability of demand 
for these schools in all three of the main art markets 
New York, Paris and London. When a widely-publicized 
sale in one of the three centers raises the previous price 
of a painter, other paintings by the same artist are marked 
up correspondingly in the other art capitals 

Supporting the Market. This does not mean that deal 
ers will go so far as to guarantee lasting values for any 
except the most established masterpieces. Examples of 
these are: Renaissance masters, the 17th Century Flemish 
and Dutch painters like Reubens, Vermeer, Van Dyke 
and Rembrandt, the three top names of the 18th Century 
French schools (Watteau, Fragonard, David); survivors 
of the 19th Century “romantic revival” (Delacroix, Con 
stable, Turner and others); and the best Impressionists 
and post-Impressionists. Within certain limits of time and 
economic conditions, however, the dealers have an inter- 
est in “making a market” for other paintings of reason- 
ably settled value. Otherwise the business of dealing in 
art could become so chaotic as to make sales impossible 

Aside from the support given by the large dealers, there 
is an even more important long run influence forcing up 
prices of better-known works: they are coming into in- 
creasingly short supply. The museums, the prototype in 
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DALI—“Horns” : 
a touch of madness helps 


the art world of Wall Street's “institutional investors 
have been fast taking Old Masters and French moderns 
off the market. Experts say that 85° of Rembrandt's out- 
put is now in “institutional” hands 

Flag-Waving. There are other influences, so basic that 
few can foretell them. Sometimes illogical prejudice plays 
an unpredictable role in the market. It is hard, for ex- 
ample, to sell even good American work abroad. Only 
paintings of George Washington can command a market 
anywhere in the world, but at home scenes from Amer- 
ican history enjoy a good market 

In judging paintings for fundamental investment merit 
some extremely basic historical and social changes have 
to be considered. Currently dealers and experts have 
noted a distinct swing in American taste, away from the 
traditional masters, toward the moderns 

Some experts feel this trend has priced modern paint- 
ings away out of their true value in relation to Old 
Masters. Hyam attributes this to changing standards of 
education in this country. “The collection of Old Masters,” 
says he, “has been slowed somewhat by a change in 
emphasis and value in education. The older education 
stressed the humanities, which leaned on history and 
on the cultural achievements of the past. This led to the 
collection of works that were a part of our cultural heri 
tage. But there has been an emphatic change in the last 
20 years. Americans have become less interested in Eu- 
ropean art and more interested in their own art. There 
is a frantic adoration of modern art and furniture among 
the younger generation. The big estates are pretty much 
broken up, and when a collector dies, his widow often 
tell us, ‘My children all have little houses of their own 
and they're not particularly interested in these paintings 
anyway. So she turns them over to us for sale.” 

Conspicuous Consumption. As tastes change, there is 
also growing evidence that the basic reasons Americans 
have for buying paintings also change. “Contrary to the 
general impression,” says an expert, “paintings are not 
favorite items for the new-rich. If a man buys his wife 
a Cadillac, or a fur coat or jewels, all his friends notice 
them. But he could buy one of the most marvellous paint- 
ings, and 80% of his acquaintances wouldn't even know 
about it. People who buy paintings really like them.” 

Hyam, of Parke-Bernet, believes that the number of 
art collectors is growing rapidly in numbers as well as 
in discrimination. “More people, and a wider variety of 
people, are coming into our galleries; we get four or five 


20 





thousand every week.” A few decades ago, most dealers 
catered to a few wealthy clients and museums. 

According to Wildenstein’s Rousuck, the current pros- 
perity, including the stock market boom, is one reason 
for the current boom in Bohemia. “When your stocks 
go up,” says he, “you may not actually have any extra 
cash, but you have an extra feeling of prosperity.” 

Anti-Philistinism. By all accounts, however, there is an 
even more fundamental reason for the current bull mar- 
ket in paintings. One writer summed it up as “a well- 
organized, well-financed campaign against Philistinism,” 
spearheaded by museums and art galleries. 

But whatever the reason, the art boom is rolling in 
many parts of the world. In Cuba, Oscar Cintis, the sugar 
millionaire, is amassing a major collection. The British, 
long forced to the sidelines by currency restrictions, are 
back in the art markets in a big way and are actually 
buying back many works that were exported in more 
stringent times. Italy, France, West Germany, Holland 
are each in their way an important market, as well as a 
source, of art. Even Soviet Russia has not been above 
dealing in paintings and other art objects. 

As has always been the case in Europe, many of today’s 
American purchasers are investors, men seeking to pro- 
tect family fortunes against the ravages of inflation and 
technological obsolescence. Some of the effects produced 
on the art markets by these investor-collectors have not 
been entirely to the liking of professionals: particularly 
the tendency to buy “names” rather than intrinsic merit 
in a painting. Recently some of the weaker, later works 
of Maurice Utrillo have risen to nearly the same price 
as his earlier, far superior paintings. Investors, in their 
anxiety to own a Utrillo, have overlooked art values 

Name Chasers. While the growing scope of the art in- 
vestor has unquestionably broadened the market for the 
dealer, such side effects have annoyed the purists. “Many 
people,” laments E. Coe Kerr, Jr., of New York’s Knoedler 
Galleries, “have been satisfied to buy poor work by a good 
artist in order to have an authentic signature in their col- 
lection. They say, ‘I have a Matisse, a Picasso, a Utrillo, 
a Degas; now for a Renoir.’” 

How such indiscriminate name-chasers will fare in the 
long pull of artistic value is by no means clear. Cer- 
tainly they are on thinner grounds than the careful buyer 
of good paintings. For the investor in Bohemia, like the 
investor on Wall Street, must tread carefully and follow 
a knowing guide 





PICASSO'S PORTRAIT: 
pretty is as pretty sells 
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LOCKHEED’s 4004 


AIRCRAFT 


m.pAh. 70 PASSENGER ELECTRA 


THE LONG WAIT 


In 23 years as a commercial planemaker, Lockheed 
Aircrafts Bob Gross has never been without his 


That 


with a 


headaches. 
came up 


Wuen Robert Ellsworth Gross gbrupt- 
ly tossed aside a promising investment 
banking career back in the early 
1930s in order to try his hand at build- 
ing airplanes, friends in his home- 
town, Boston, were less than enthusi- 
astic. Young Bob Gross, then 35, his 
younger brother Courtlandt and a 
group of friends had shelled out $40,- 
000 (no small sum for that day) to 
buy nothing better than a defunct 
Burbank, California outfit that was 
lurching into bankruptcy making open 
cockpit mail planes and plywood bi- 
planes. Even during the free-spending 
1920s, Lockheed Aircraft 
tion® had never been 
money -maker. 

But Bob Gross stubbornly stuck to 
his new trade, and by last year Lock- 
heed was the U.S.’s biggest (3280 
million assets) aircraft company, 
ringing up an annual $22.4 million 
profit on $733 million in sales. 

Pick-Off Play. Last month, Lock- 
heed’s fortunes headed even higher 
in one of the biggest aviation events 
of the last decade. After carefully 
scanning the blueprints submitted by 
three U.S. planemakers, new custo- 
mer American Airlines, the nation’s 
largest domestic air carrier, placed a 
whopping $65-million order for the 
first 35 of Lockheed’s swift, 400-mile- 
an-hour Electra transports. What 
made the purchase particularly signi- 
ficant to the industry at large was that 
Electras, the first of which will be 
delivered late in 1958, will also be 
the first turboprop airliners ever put 


Corpora- 
much of a 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
64',; low, 40%. Dividend (1954): $2.60 plus 
5% stock. Indicated 1955 payout 60c quarterly 
plus 5% stock and possible S0c extra 
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is, until 
marvelous 


Airlines 
million cure. 


American 
$65 
US 


into production by a 


builder 


plane- 


For Bob Gross it was an especially 


the deal he had 
snatched a loyal customer away from 
his long-time rival in commercial 
planemaking, Douglas Aircraft’s Don- 
ald Douglas. American, in fact, had 
not bought a Lockheed plane for 20 
long years. Now, having dramatically 
signed up American, it seemed more 
than likely that Lockheed would be 
able to pick up orders from other 
which have _ traditionaily 
beaten a path to Douglas’ door. All 
the more so because as soon as Lock- 
heed clinched its deal with American, 
Donald Douglas announced that he 
would not bother to compete in the 


gratifying coup. In 


airlines 


ROBERT ELLSWORTH GROSS: 
a $65 million headache powder 


turboprop field. Instead, he said, 
Douglas will concentrate on lining up 
orders for its DC-8 jet transports 
Tables Turned. Never before in his 
23 years as Lockheed's boss has Gross 
had such a shot at the 
booming market for commercial 
In the early days of flying, 
now, the longer-range air- 
market rarely supported 
more than two planemakers. At times, 
even two have been a crowd. Before 
World War 


the skies clear of competition, lined 


ever clear 
planes 
just as 


linet has 


II, Douglas almost swept 


up loyal customers all over the world 
strength of his marvelous 
workhorse, the DC-3 

After the war, Douglas picked up 
where he left off, quickly sewed up 
most of the U.S market for 
his DC-6s. Lockheed did best with its 
sleek Constellations and Super Con- 
stellations 
Last year 


a big bid for 


on the 


domestic 


among foreign operators 


however Do iglas made 


Lockheed’s overseas 
customers as well, began picking off 
rangy DC- 
Lockheed 

market 
with 
was just as that 
intended to concentrate on 


kr om k -down 


fight for turboprop orders, both com 


big orders for its roomy 
7Cs Things looked bad for 
in the 


commer ial ail liner 


until Gross turned the tables 
the Electra. It 
Douglas 


jets. In any 


well 
drag-out 


panies might easily lose fortunes." 


Lox k he ‘ d 
probably 


aviation experts Say, 


has never had a better op- 
portunity to become the world’s big- 
gest supplier of commercial transports 


The 


just 


only question now seems to be 


will switch 
Right now 
Bristol Brit- 


real turboprop 


how many airlines 


to turboprops—and when 
Britain's 
offer 


competition on 


only untried 


tania can any 


long-haul foreign 
Vicker’s Viscount, which has 
found with Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and the U.S.'s Capital Airlines 
And 


although it has proved itself on air- 


routes 
favor 
is smaller and 100 mph slower 
lines throughout the world, particu- 
larly on British Empire Airways, it is 
range 
domestic 

Solo Act The only 
Lockheed's Jurbank 
these days stems from the possibility 
that skittish faced 
with a momentous decision, may bolt 
off in the While 
Lockheed American in its cor 
ner, Douglas has lined up United Ai: 
(but not 


too short in to be a 


threat for 


serious 
long haul use 
uneasiness in 


headquarters 


airline operators, 


wrong direction 


has 


Lines’ support its orders) 
*After World War Il, US. plane- 
makers sadly overestimated the growth 
of the airliner market, lost heavily when 
hoped-for failed to materialize 
Lockheed, Douglas and Convair lost $34 
million, $23 million, and $52 million 
respectively, while Martin, Boeing and 
North American piled up losses totaling 
almost $100 and dropped their 
commercial entirely 


orders 


million 
ventures 





for a pure-jet transport that will 
whoosh along at better than 550 mph. 
But at the moment, Gross seems to 
have things his own way. Not only 
has American traditionally been a 
style-setter over the years, but East- 
ern Air Lines’ cagey Eddie Ricken- 
backer has also announced that he’s 
in the market for 100 turboprops for 
his lucrative north-south routes. If 
Rickenbacker swings into line, ob- 


servers sa\ 
to Lockheed 
In the meantime, Gross is keeping 
the pressure on. He now has his 
engineers running in and out of air- 
line offices across the country with a 
highly tempting sales pitch. Not only 
will the Electra be silent and vibra- 
tionless, but it is designed with 
enough “stretch” to enable it to rocket 
along at 500 mph when more power- 


it may start a stampede 


ful turboprops become available. 
According to some estimates, Lock- 
heed cannot help bagging orders for 
at least 200 planes from domestic 
operators alone, perhaps as many 
again from its overseas strongholds. 
Af any rate, Gross, having out- 
manuevered his rival, plans to enjoy 
his new role for all it’s worth. He has 


been waiting to play it for a long, long 
time. 
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GREASE GUN GIANT 


Starting with the humble grease gun, John Markey’s 
Aro Equipment Corp. is branching out into every- 
thing hydraulic—from automation and guided mis- 
sile parts to self-lubrication for the family car. 


Bacx in 1930, when the depression 
was just setting in, John Markey, the 
owner of a small metalworking busi- 
ness, conceived a shrewd idea. There 
was a big future, he decided, in mak- 
ing lubrication equipment for service 
stations. In hard times, he reasoned, 
few automobiles would be traded in, 
and the older the average car on the 
road became, the more oil, grease and 
servicing it would require. In good 
times, the sheer number of automo- 
biles on the highways would soar. 
Markey was right. By 1939, his Aro 
Equipment Corp.* was a major factor 
in the fast-growing lubrication equip- 
ment business, manufacturing every 
essential item of auto service equip- 
ment from hand-operated grease guns 
to powered gear. In good times, Aro 
fared just as handsomely. As Ameri- 
can automobiles became larger and 
more elaborate—and more numerous 

Aro's sales soared. Since 1950 alone, 
Aro's gross has more than doubled, 
last year hit $20.7 million. 

Markey does not think that Aro’s 
good days are over by a long shot. 
Last month he was sighting in on 
three “very promising” fields: 

® Lubricating equipment. Markey 
still expects big things for this old 
standby. For one thing, some of the 
new, higher-priced cars feature a self- 
lubricating device (standard on many 
foreign cars) as optional equipment. 
“I figure we're about five years away 
from a mass market on that one,” says 
Markey, “and we mean to be right in 
there when it comes.” 

¢ Aviation oxygen equipment. Aro 
now makes a complete oxygen system 
(relief valves, check valves, tubing 
and ether parts) for the armed forces 
But he believes similar equipment is 

*Traded Amer 


range (1055) 
(1954): Te 


Stock Exchange. Price 
high, 34%; low, 18'4. Dividend 
Indicated 1955 payout: §1 


only two years away from commercial 
use. The Boeing 707, he points out, 
will definitely carry oxygen equip- 
ment for passengers 

© Air “We're on the ground 
floor of the trend to automation,” says 
Markey. “You'll need 
chanical equipment to 
that’s our baby.” 

Script & Stockholders. An eye on the 
future yen for diversifica- 
tion have long been standard equip- 
ment with John Clifton Markey, now 
66. After leaving Ohio Wesleyan Col- 
lege in 1912, Markey went to work as 
an apprentice machinist for Pioneer 
Automaker Charles F. Kettering. 
When he had learned the business, 
he opened his own metal working 
firm. He did well, but not well enough 
to suit him. So, depression notwith- 
standing, he formed Aro. Money was 
tight and Markey was short of work- 


tools 


electro-me- 
run it, and 


and a 


4RO'’s MARKEY & OXYCEN CEAR: 
also aids for robots 


ing capital. He was constantly borrow- 
ing money from banks so that he 
could pay his workers in cash rather 
than script. But Aro’s workers were 
always paid, and so were its stock- 
holders. Except in its first year, Aro 
has never missed a dividend. By 1935, 
in fact, aggregate earnings had topped 
the initial investment in Aro. In the 
next two years stockholders received 
more in dividends than they had actu- 
ally invested in the company. 

Building or. its firm base in lubrica- 
tion equipment, Aro branched out into 
industrial tools, today produces a line 
ranging from small rotary air tools to 
medium and heavy pneumatic tools 
“Actually,” says Ralph Morrison, 
Aro’s sales vice president, “it was a 
pretty logical kind of development. 
Lubricating equipment and industrial 
tools are both primarily a hydraulic 
business.” 

Also “pretty logical” was expansion 
into aircraft parts, a business Aro 
entered in 1939. Aro got its foothold 
in this field by making vacuum 
pumps, later branched out into oxygen 
regulators, bomb hoists, actuating 
cylinders and similar items. Like 
everybody else in the aircraft field, 
Aro got a tremendous boost with the 
pickup in defense buying since 1950. 
Sales to NATO countries put Aro into 
international commerce, and Markey 
is currently concluding a deal to open 
a plant in England. Meanwhile, with 
no funded debt to worry about, Mar- 
key is using a good part of his profits 
from aircraft equipment sales to retire 
Aro’s preferred stock. 

Things to Come. Last month Mar- 
key’s varied—but related—endeavors 
produced a happy tune on Aro’s cash 
registers. Profits for the first half 
(ended May 31) ran 10% higher than 
in the first six months of 1954. But 
Markey expects to do even better in 
the last six months. 

However, John Markey has no in- 
tention of just coasting along on the 
business he has. Recently, Aro made 
its debut in the guided missile field. 
“There's no pilot in a missile,” ex- 
plains oxygen equipment maker Mar- 
key. “We thought we'd better get into 
that side of it and find something we 
can make that robots need.” 
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PAPER 


RUMBLING 


PATTERN FOR PAPER MEN 


Most investors could not figure out last month’s sud- 
den rash of mergers among paper companies. Here’s 
a close look at a profit-making trend in the industry. 


As the U.S.’s papermaking Fourdrin- 
ier machines pounded last month to 
catch up with the soaring demand for 
their products, the nation’s paper men 
suddenly broke out in a private race 
of their own. For a few days, in fact, 
it looked as though everybody in the 
industry had been bitten by the urge 
to merge. In swift succession, Kim- 
berly-Clark and the International 
Cellucotton Products Co. asked stock- 
holders to end the unnatural, 29-year 
separation between the once kindred 


GAYLORD’S PRESIDENT SPIEGEL: 


their companies were... 
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companies, and a merger was ru- 
mored between St. Regis Paper and 
Gaylord Container Corp. St. Regis 
spiked the rumor by hooking a far 
smaller catch than Gaylord, Cleve- 
land’s General Container Corp 

Only hours later came the biggest 
paper of the postwar era. 
From San Francisco, the West Coast's 
big (total assets: $322.4 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. announced 
that it was merging with Gaylord, 
which makes all types of corrugated 
and solid fiber shipping boxes, pack- 
ing and shipping materials. The com- 
pany (total assets: $65.3 million) will 
give Crown's President James David 
(“Dave”) Zellerbach, 63, an addition- 
al $90 million a year in sales. More 
importantly, it opens the 
Crown Zellerbach to market in the 
Midwest, the South and the East. 
Only recently CZ began marketing 
toilet tissue in Texas: now, it admits, 
it wants a still bigger spread.-“We're 
not going to remain static,” said Dave 
Zellerbach. “We've diversified prod- 
uct-wise, and now we're 
geographically.” 

Murky Mergers. Paper investors, 
scratching their heads wearily, were 
hard put to understand the whys and 
wherefores of the sudden merger 
fever. Actually, all three mergers 
were the result of the same trend. All 
paper men today want to integrate 
their operations from start to finish. 
Producers of 


merger 


million) 


door for 


diversified 


raw materials want to 


can two live cheaper than one? 


make sure that they have buyers to 
thei: finished 
worry 
thei: 
For example, when 
Sea 
year, In 


convert output into 


paper products Converters 


about being squeezed out of 
sources of 


National 


board Container 


upply 
Container bought out 
last 


Corp 


ternational Paper found itself losing 
some 40,000 tons of supplies a year 
Gaylord Container, which produced 


only 75 ol the materials it uses 


obviously felt the time was ripe to 
producer. Wall 
Street Zellerbach to 
expand its paperboard 
that it has such a choice outlet 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (total assets 
$152.1 m 


point 


merge vith a board 


expects Crown 
production 
now 
furnishes a_ similar 
As head of the 
largest producer of cellulose wadding 
and coated printing 


John Robbins 


less than 50% 


llion) 
case in nation s 
President 
Kimberly, 52, got no 


pape! 


of revenue from Inter- 


CZ’S ZELLERBACH: 


made for each other 





national Cellucotton Products. Inter- 
national, in turn, marketed K-C’s 
wadding as Kleenex, Kotex, Delsey 
and Cellucotton. The two companies 
were in fact one until 1926 when they 
split up. Now there are two good 
reasons for reuniting: 

® Double taxation. With a divided 
business, Kimberly-Clark and Inter- 
national were paying two sets of taxes 
on two sets of profits that would have 
been taxed only once as one inte- 
grated operation. 

© “Buccaneers.” With so many 
proxy battles ousting managements 
these days, a successful raid on In- 
ternational might leave Kimberly- 
Clark with a vastly-shrunken market 
for its wadding. Not likely, perhaps, 
but an uncomfortable idea. 

Cycles & Sales. Crown Zellerbach, 
while also following the pattern to- 
ward integration, had a second aim in 
mind. Dave Zellerbach well realizes 
that paper boxmaking can be a dan- 
gerously cyclical business. But, says 
he, “We expect to expand the range of 
Gaylord’s products, They will prob- 
ably begin marketing of the 
specialties we make—multi-wall bags, 
various consumer 


some 
for instance, and 
items.” 

Crown Zellerbach thinks so highly 
of Gaylord’s converting facilities, in 
fact, that it is paying about $56 a 
share (in a two-for-three swap) for 
a stock that closed at 46-%s on the 
day the merger was announced. Dave 
Zellerbach, however, doesn’t feel that 
this price was too high. “You can’t 
judge Gaylord by the market price,” 
he comments. “You've got to compare 
the relative earnings history and the 
assets of the companies. One of the 
advantages of this merger, for in- 


stance, is that it gives us a very good 
timber reserve in the South.” 
deal, 


In the Crown Zellerbach 
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ST. REGIS’ ROY FERGUSON: 


he also hooked a prize 


agreed to raise its dividend to equal 


Gaylord’s rate. Since CZ has been 
paying $2.40, vs. $1.80 for lower- 


priced Gaylord stock, the box-maker's 
stockholders must receive $2.70 a 
share in the future. Can CZ afford it? 
“We've been 
about paying 
Zellerbach, “although 
them six times in the past few years 
I would that, with the legal 
itll be toward the end 
of the year before the merger is com- 
pleted. About that time, we'll have all 
our other expansion activities in full 


conservative 
Dave 


raised 


al ways 
dividends,” says 


we ve 


guess 


technicalities 


swing. We won't have any trouble 
paying it 
Boxing the Field. St. Regis’ Presi- 


dent Roy Ferguson, 62, was motivated 
by somewhat “Our 
ex- 


similar aims 


General Container purchase,” 


plains a deputy, “is basically an ex- 


tension of our recent purchases of 


Pollock Paper Corp.” (Forses, May 
1). By getting options for “more than 
the majority” of General Container 
stock (2% shares of St. Regis for one 
General), St. Regis widens its new 
box line as well as its marketing area. 
Last year Ferguson picked up a 
Pennsylvania boxmaker, then entered 
the Southwest with Pollock. General 
put St. Regis into East and Midwest 
markets with a line of corrugated 
fiber shipping containers, folding 
cartons, container chipboard (a cheap 


form of board for shoe boxes and 
similar lines) and various other 
products. 


The most important prize, however, 
is General's nine plants and $23- 
million a year sales, which give Fer- 
guson a big new outlet for St. Regis’ 
paperboard production. Last year St. 
Regis turned out a whopping 450,543 
tons of kraft paper and board. Fergu- 
son has been seeking a regular con- 
verter for all this paperboard for 
several months. 

Boom Ahead. One factor that scarce- 
ly bothers the three companies is 
whether their new outlets will run 
into resistance. Despite 
successive postwar waves of expan- 
sion, paper and paperboard mills are 
operating at near capacity 
Moreover, although half a million 
tons of new capacity this year will 
bring the industry's total capacity to 
29.7 million tons, an end to the paper 
men's prosperity appears to be no- 
where in sight. Paper and paperboard 
production reached 7.2 million tons in 
the first quarter, a solid 10% over the 
same period of a year ago. All grades 
of paper, in fact, showed increases 
over 1954, with containerboard alone 
shooting up 14%. “We have no crystal 
ball,” says Dave Zellerbach happily, 
“but it looks like a very good year 
to us.” 


consumer 


rates 
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HOUSING 


THE MASTER BUILDER 


As the U.S.’ No. 1 prefabrieator, Builder James Price 
is already well along toward his avowed aim: to make 
National Homes Corp. the GM of the housing industry. 


“We are in the midst of a housing 
revolution,” says Builder James Price. 
“We are still in a pioneering period.” 
Price, 43, should know. As founder- 
president of Lafayette, Indiana's Na- 
tional Homes Corp.*, Price has built 
more houses than anyone in history, 
last year put up one of every 48 new 
houses in the U.S. This year his vol- 
ume will be even greater. His se- 
cret: prefabrication. 

Hazards. Price got into the build- 
ing business during the Depression, 
when he quit Indiana University’s 
school of business to go to work sell- 
ing houses for a Lafayette real estate 
agency. Prefabricated houses were 
sorry-looking shanties in those days, 
and builders of conventional houses 
delighted in circulating stories of 
careless children steering their bi- 
cycles right through prefab walls. 

But prefab prices were right for the 
Depression, and shabby or not, Price 
saw a great future for prefabs. So 
he quit his job to become a dealer for 
prefab-building Gunnison Homes. 

Two years in the prefab business 
convinced Price that they were 
the coming thing—provided that 
stronger and better ones could be 
turned out so that medium and even 
low-salaried workers could afford to 


*Traded over-the-counter Price range 
(1955): high, 52; low, 4745. Dividend (1954) 
10% stock. Indicated 1955 payout: 10% stock 


% SALES GROWTH 


own their own houses. Borrowing 
$12,000, he went into business. 

With the money, he acquired a 
building site from the Belt Line Rail- 
road, which looked upon him as a 
good potential customer, for $1. On 
it, Price set up a shed-like factory 
where, in his first year, he turned out 
50 houses. He sold them at $3,250 
apiece, made a tidy profit. 

Disaster. The war gave Price, and 
other prefabricators, all the orders 
they could fill. There was no time 
to build conventional houses at gov- 
ernment housing sites near the big 
new defense plants: prefabs could 
be erected in a day and made habita- 
ble in a week. By 1943, Price’s com- 
pany was making 3,122 prefabs a year, 
grossing $3,500,000. 

Then disaster struck. One night in 
1944, fire completely destroyed his 
factory. But by this time National 
Homes was a respectable investment, 
and Price had no trouble selling 40,- 
000 shares of common stock to raise 
$240,000 in new capitai. In the re- 
maining five months of 1944, he built 
and sold 1,774 prefabs. 

Just as the company was getting 
its second wind, the war ended, and 
so did all government housing con- 
tracts. In 1945, National built only 
271 houses, and things did not im- 
prove much during the next two 
years. The nation had not yet de- 
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NATIONAL’S GROWTH 


While total housing construction volume 
increased 50% between 1948 and 1954, 


Flashing star of this boom is National Homes 


NATIONAL] HOMES CORP 
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BUILDER PRICE (LEFT): 


watch out Detroit 


cided how was to be 
But by 1948 the post wat 
boom was under 


prosperous it 
housing 
the first 
of US 


number 


way For 
history, the 
homeow ners 


time in number 
exceeded the 
of renters. In the that fol- 
lowed, Price cut himself a huge share 
of the market (see chart) 
Land included To get it, 
brought out a “Thrift 
$5,850 included) 
it easy tol 
buy 


be om 


Price 
(price 
to make 
workers to 
National 
which makes loans 


House” 
land and, 
low-salaried 
formed Homes 


Ac ceptance Cor p 


them 


to dealer-builders and house buyers 
and, in turn, sells mortgages to banks 
and insurance firms 
Price, 


“This corpora- 
that our 
lowest-price house can be comforta- 
bly financed by anyone with $350 
in cash and $45 a month.” 

To take the prefabricated look out 
Price 


tion,” says “means 


of prefabs, hired 


top-drawer 
color consultants and architects, ex- 
panded his line to some 30 different 
styles. He boasts that he takes visitors 
to a site containing both prefabricated 
and that 
Price 
that his houses are three 


and 
most cannot tell which is which 


conventional houses, 
also claim 


times as strong as the minimum re- 
quirements set by the Bureau of 
Standards Moreover, all National 
houses are available with a variety of 
modifications 
Air conditioning $500 to 
$700 extra people who like 


not only to keep up with the Joneses 


“extras and custom 


costs from 


and for 


breezeways and 
added to the 
In many cases, Price claims 


20% 


but away from them 
patios can be basic 
houses 
National's houses cost 15% to 
less than conventional types 


By 1949 


innovations began to pay off 


Every Twelve Minutes. 
Price's 
National's sales curve, in fact, stopped 


being a curve and became almost per- 








pendicular. From $4,510,665 (1,540 
houses) in 1948, sales rose to $10,247,- 
000 (4,417 houses) in 1949. By 1950, 
with a second plant operating in 
Horseheads, N. Y., they more than 
doubled again to $24,374,000. 
National's sales have been going 
upward ever since. Last year, Na- 
tional sold 20,203 houses for a gross 
of some $50,947,000, and today it 
makes 47% of all prefabricated houses 
in the U.S. One National home leaves 
Price's assembly lines for shipment 
on one of National's 240 specially built 
trucks to one of 550 builder-dealers 
in 41 states every 12 minutes. This 
year Price expects to sell a record 
30,000 houses and, to do it, last month 
he increased capacity at his Lafayette 
plant from 90 to 150 houses a day, 
and is building a third factory in Ty- 


ler, Texas to service the house- 
hungry southwest. 
Outleok. Price is confident that the 


housing boom will continue. Actual- 
ly, he refuses to admit that there is 
any housing “boom” at all. He thinks 
that word carries the incorrect im- 
plication that there may be a “bust” 
coming. “Housing prosperity,” in- 
sists Price, “is an entirely normal 
response to a need for new housing 
caused by increasing population, a 
larger percentage of the population in 
the midd!e income group, the stability 
of incomes, and social changes which 
encourage many more people to own 
their own homes. Within a decade or 
two,” he maintains, “half of the homes 
built in America will be prefabs.” 
Eighty percent of Price's houses are 
put up whole tracts at a time, His 
dealers set up a model house and 
invite the public to come in and work 
out variations to suit their tastes and 
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NATIONAL HOME ABUILDING: 


budgets from among more than 300 
available outer coatings, including 
cedar and asbestos shingles, masonite 
and brick veneer 

New Direction. All National homes 
.are ordered and paid for before they 
leave lines. Price is 
thus able to turn over his inventory 
13 times a year 
are geared 
National as orders come in 
he can change over from one to an- 
other without added expense 

Recently the trend has been 
toward production of high-priced pre- 
fabs. Seeing no reason why pre- 
fabrication should not be as success- 
ful in the brackets as it has 
been in the lower, Price has market- 
ed models costing up to $40,000. “Ex- 
pensive prefabs,” says one of his of- 


the assembly 


His assembly lines 
to production of all 30 
models; 


upper 


also $40,000 
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jobs 
ficers, “use the same walls as cheap 
ones; they just require more of them.” 
Price's dealers have cashed in along 
with Price on the prefab revolution; 
some do a $600,000-a-year volume. 
National's original shareholders have 
also done handsomely. A $500 in- 
vestment in Price’s company when he 
was starting out today is worth well 
over $200,000. Since National Homes 
is guarantor of a $22-million line of 
credit taken out by its acceptance 
corporation, the parent firm can pay 
out dividends only in stock. But 
considering the growth in the value of 
the stock, there have been no com- 
plaints from Price’s 1,600 
holders. Price believes they never 
will have complaints. “National 
Homes,” says he, “is going to be ‘the 
General Motors of housing.’ ” 


share- 





UTILITIES 


CROSS OVER THE BRIDGE 


Philadelphia Electric scores a victory 
on behalf of power users everywhere. 


To the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany,” the new bridge that the Dela- 
ware Port Authority was putting up 
across the Delaware River was as 
tempting a target as the fictional ones 
at Toko-Ri. The blueprints called 
for Philadelphia Electric to move 
its power lines out of the bridge's 
way—at a cost estimated at $31,000. 

For a company that grossed $191 
million last year and has budgeted $1 
million a week for the next five years 
for expansion, the $31,000 was indeed 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
40%; low, 37'y. Dividend (1 ) 
cated 1955 payout: $1.80 


(1965): high 
$1.80. Indi- 
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small potatoes. But Philadelphia Elec- 
tric’s President R. G. (for Roy 
George) Rincliffe did not see it quite 
that way. Even if he made the changes 
the Port Authority indicated, it would 
take another $289,000 to fix up power 
lines at other spots where the bridge 
approaches are to go Furthermore, 
Rincliffe argued, if his utility is to 
realize a decent profit for its investors 
on its investment, it would have to 
earn $3.80 in additional revenues for 
every $1 invested—and that, multi- 
plied by the total cost of $320,000 came 
to $1,216,000, or quite a large potato 
patch. That would ultimately have to 


be passed along to customers in the 
form of a rate increase. Why, said 
Rincliffe, should they have to pay it? 

Electric's Charge. In similar straits, 
most utilities have grudgingly thrown 
down their lines, picked them up and 
moved them somewhere else, all the 
while absorbing the cost with stoic 
silence. Not so Philadelphia Electric 
It took its case to the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission, argued 
that the bridge is financed by bonds 
and set up to be self-liquidating via 
tolls. Thus, said the utility, if anyone 
was to pay the cost of removing its 
lines, it should be the Port Authority 

To Philadelphia Electric's customer 
approach, the commission agreed, 
ordered the Port Authority to make 
good Philadelphia Electric’s cost in 
the operation. It was the first time 
such a decision had ever been handed 
down in favor of the utility. It was 
also a notable highpoint in the power 
industry's public relations. 
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URETHANE: as a liquid; 


CHEMICALS 








after foaming, 16 times larger 


PLASTICS PRODIGY 


**100,000-mile tires’? and heels that “‘never wear out” are 
just two possible uses for urethane, the amazingly tough 


and versatile new plastic. 


It's no wonder so many top 


chemical makers are scrambling to get on the bandwagon. 


In a clean brick laboratory in St. 
Louis’ steaming industrial jungle one 
day last month, a Monsanto Chemical 
Company* technician calmly poured 
an amber-colored compound called 
isocyanate and a molasses-like com- 
pound called polyester into an elab- 
orate, German-built machine. After 
blending, a moving nozzle spread the 
liquid evenly across the bottom of a 
metal box. As a visiting press party 
watched open-mouthed, the liquid 
began foaming, expanding and solidi- 
fying. Four minutes later there stood 
in front of the visitors a mattress-size 
block of synthetic foam rubber. 

Out in front. What the newsmen 
were witnessing was no ordinary 
plant tour. Monsanto was proudly 
showing off its ability to produce 
urethane (pronounced yotr-a-thane), 
the as-yet little known synthetic 
which chemists are hailing as the 
greatest development in plastics since 
polyethelene foamed out of the labo- 
ratories into production. Monsanto, 
moreover, had good reason to crow 
over this demonstration: from all ap- 
pearances the No. 7 chemical company 
was well ahead in a three-cornered 
race with Allied Chemical and du 
Pont for leadership in producing the 
raw materials for urethane. It was a 
race in which the stakes were un- 
usually high even for the multibillion 
dollar chemical business: urethane is 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) high. 
144'5; low, 98. Dividend (1954): $2.50. In- 
dicated 1955 payout: $2.50 
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more than a promising alternative to 
foam rubber. It has a host of uses for 
which it alone is suited. Some of the 
reasons: 

@e While tougher than latex, ure- 
thane weighs only half as much. 

® It is tough enough to be cut into 
sheets a fraction of an inch thick 
and then sewn 

e It resists sun, moisture and air. 

e It melts rather than burns in fire. 

Tough and Versatile. Used to re- 
place latex in foam rubber airplane 
seats, urethane cushions are not only 
safer in of fire, but cut total 
weight sufficiently to warrant adding 
an extra passenger to the payload 
But this is only a beginning. A “100,- 
000-mile tire,” longer lasting and less 
susceptible to heat blowouts than 
natural rubber ones, has been made 
in small quantities for aircraft and 
trucks. When urethane gets into really 
quantity production, the cost of these 
tires may be brought down to an 
economie level. Urethane shoe soles 
and heels have proven ten times more 
durable than natural rubber ones. 
Used in paints and varnishes, it has 
produced the toughest finish yet 
available, 

In Germany (which lacked a latex 
rubber industry), urethane has been 
used commercially since 1948 in 
everything from powder puffs to 
pontoon bridges. In the U.S., du Pont 
was working toward urethane in the 
1930's, but the I. G. Farben empire in 
Germany developed it further, and 


case 


provided small quantities of urethane 
for Nazi boot heels and aircraft wings 
during World War II. Farbenfabriken 
Bayer, of Leverkusen, Germany, cur- 
rently licenses 50-odd European 
manufacturers to make urethane 
products sells them the raw materials 

American Debut. chem- 
ists, meanwhile, watching the 
field closely; many of them considered 
urethane even than 
nylon. Monsanto, however, was first 
to move into production. By the 
simple expedient of forming a joint 
subsidiary with Bayer last year, Mon- 
santo stole a march on its big com- 
petitors. The Monsanto-Bayer sub- 
sidiary, called Mobay, is building a 
large plant in New Martinsville, W 
Va., expects to be the first commercial 
scale U.S. plant for making the basic 
isocyanates and polyester. Allied 
Chemical, not wishing to be left far 
behind, is building a similar, multi- 
million dollar plant at Moundsville, 
W. Va., and is currently producing 
small quantities of basic materials at 
Buffalo, N.Y. And du Pont is trying 
to catch up by building a large new 
plant of its own. Meanwhile, all of the 
leading rubber 


American 
were 


more promising 


companies are ex- 
perimenting with the material and so 
are a large number of smaller firms. 

Monsanto, enthused, is 
interested only in turning out the raw 
materials 


however 


Mobay is already licensing 
machinery, know-how and raw ma- 
terials to ten licensees in the rubber 
and other industries. The machinery 
currently comes directly from Bayer, 
in Germany. So does 

materials to supplement 
small current 
presumably 

Mobay’s new 


enough raw 
Monsanto's 
production, although 
stop when 
stream 
Alliance. “In forming Mobay,” 


imports will 


plant goes on 


says 
its president, David L. Eynon, “Mon- 
santo got from Bayer their tremen- 


dous backlog of experience and know- 
how in making urethane products, 
from Monsanto the 
ability to meet the American market.’ 
Adds he: “Ou over du 
Pont is in practical application, Du 
Pont is merely licensing and supply- 
ing raw 


and Bayer got 


advantage 


materials; we are furnishing 
Bayer’s know-how to manufacturers, 


along with machines and raw materi- 


als And, so far as we know, we'll be 
ahead in volume, too.” 
Actual production figures by all 


producers are a closely kept 


The product is too new 


secret 
and the race 
too hot to risk giving aid and comfort 
to the competition in this way. Knowl- 
edgeable 


made 


observers, however, have 


some exciting predictions: by 


the end of next year total output may 


well hit a $100-million-a-year clip 
After that, it’s anybody's guess. “Ure- 
thane’s future bubbles Mobay’s 


Eynon, “is practically unlimited.” 
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CREDIT COMPANIES 





THE INSTALMENT MAN 


As one of the U.S.’s largest creditors, C.1.T. President Arthur 
Dietz lends billions. But he’s not worried about getting it back. 


Wuen Financier Arthur O. Dietz 
started making the rounds of the in- 
fant auto industry back in 1920, he 
found the going a little rough. One of 
his first calls was at Nash Motors 
where he was told flatly: “We'll stop 
making cars before we'll sell them on 
the instalment plan.” Nash and every 
other auto maker has long since sold 
cars on credit and U.S. consumers’ 
avid purchases of goods on the instal- 
ment plan have nearly doubled since 
1951 when their on-the-cuff debts 
totaled a vast $13.6 billion. By the 
end of this year, consumers prob- 
ably will owe around $25 billion, 
nearly half of it for automobiles. 
While plenty of people are worried 
over this broad extension of credit, 
President Dietz of C.LT. Financial 
Corp.,” the nation’s largest independ- 
ent lending firm, is not among them. 
“The little man,” says Dietz, “pays his 
debts.” 

Faith and Facts. Faith in his fellow 
man is backed up by some cold statis- 
tics. This year C.LT. (for Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp., which it cut 
down to initials in 1945) is pacing 
the record auto production, plans to 
lend well over $3 billion (vs. $2.8 bil- 
lion in 1954) to auto dealers and con- 
sumers through purchases of notes 
receivable and other acceptances 
Adding this to its other moneylending 
activities—buying receivables of fur- 
niture, metal, shoes, textile and other 
companies, financing industrial equip- 
ment and selling insurance—C.1.T 
will likely have a record volume this 
year, around $4.6 billion vs. $3.95 bil- 
lion last year (see chart) 

C.LT. Financial Corp. has ten op- 
erating companies with over 500 local 
offices, all lending money which is 
both C.LT.'s rew meterial and end 
product, Last year auto financing a 
counted for 70% of C.LT.'s total vol- 
ume, with wholesale credit totaling 
$1.86 billion, retail $956 million. As 
the country’s No. 1 independent fi- 
nance company (only General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. is larger), C.LT 
operates as a small commercial bank- 
ing system 

In the auto field, C.LT. furnishes 
dealers with money to buy cars from 
the factory. The dealer sells the car 
himself on the instalment plan and 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 


50%; low, 43. Dividend (1954): $2.25 
cated 1955 pafout: $2.00 plus extras 


high 
Indi- 
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CATs DIETZ: 
“the little man pays his debts” 


turns the note over to C.LT., which 
then deals directly with the customer 
Most of the latter is done 
under a re-purchase agreement (i.e., 
if C.LT. has to re-possess the car, the 
dealer in turn must buy it back) 
Through insurance subsidiaries, C.I.T 


business 


bea hal 


ro 


+ IN HIGH GEAR 
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C.1.T.’s TOTAL SALES volume (70% 
auto loans) heads toward a new peak 
after 1954's valley. With record first- 
quarter 
hit 


sales in 


$4.6 


1955, gross volume 


may billion by year's end 





also writes auto insurance policies, 
last year collected $52.9 million in 
premiums. Repair financing, brought 
in just over $1 million. 

Ford in the Fold. C.1.T., which got 
its first auto customer (Studebaker 
Corp.) just before World War I, 
added Ford in the late ‘30s. With 
business at low ebb, Ford, which was 
doing its own financing, wanted out 
and C.LT. bought the credit business 
with exclusive 


financing arrange- 
ments covering most Ford dealers 
throughout the U.S. Today, while 


Commercial Credit Corp. (the second 
largest credit company) handles the 
bulk of Chrysler Corp.’s instalment 
business, C.LT. does a_ substantial 
amount with the independents. 

C.LT.’s second biggest money-mak- 
er is its commercial factoring activ- 
ities, which last year involved $958 
million in accounts receivable (a 
drop of $47 million from 1953, mostly 
due to a fall-off in textile business) 
Industrial financing, another C.L.T. op- 
eration, is fast expanding as a vital 
part of the credit company’s business 

Finger on the Pulse. Dietz and C.LT. 
keep a close tab on the nation’s 
economy through a strategic system 
of economic reporting. Each of C.LT.’s 
40 division managers submits a 
monthly report, which briefs C.1.T.’s 
New York headquarters on employ- 
ment and production levels through- 
out the U.S. Also included: sales, 
rate of collections and how the com- 
petition is doing. Right now C.LT 
considers the level of ronsumer credit 

running at about 11.6% of dis- 
posable income—sound (up to 15% is 
considered safe). 

When economists speculate on the 
possibility of a general business slow- 
up, and suggest that a decline would 
leave C.LT. with piles of uncollect- 
able paper, Dietz cheerfully looks 
back to 1930, when C.LT. customers 
paid off 85% of their instalment debt 
within nine months after the great 
crash. Dietz, who believes no one has 
ever been able to state exactly how 
much credit is too much, declares 
vehemently: “Credit is not being ex- 
tended to those who lack the ability 
to pay.” 

C.LT.’s total business volume dipped 
last year to $3.95 billion (from $4.59 
billion in 1953) mainly because con- 
sumers slowed up on their auto pur- 
chases. This year’s first quarte: 
brought a 21% sales increase to a rec- 
ord of $1.24 billion for the period 
Moreover, with the best first-quarter 
earnings in its history (99c a share) 
and with total receivables estimated at 
over $4.6 billion for 1955, earnings are 
expected to top $4 a share (vs. $3.85 
last year). Says Dietz: “As the econ- 
omy grows, we will get our share.” 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS—1917 


BOURGEOIS BONDSKIS 


Some play the horses, some shoot craps, but the more so- 


phisticated trade in Russian bonds. 


payoff, however, is much higher at Las Vegas or Hialeah. 


Durinc the Fulbright investigation of 
the stock market some months ago, 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
had this to say: “Confidence devel- 
oped over months or years can be de- 
stroyed in a day.” What he might 
have added is that confidence, de- 
stroyed practically in a day, never- 
theless does not always leave a com- 
plete void. In its place often appears 
sheer wishful thinking. 

In the year 1916 the government of 
Czar Nicholas floated a $75-million 
bond issue, which was subscribed to 
by some of America’s most conserv- 
ative investors and was underwritten 
by none other than J. P. Mor- 
gan and the (then) National City 
Bank. In 1917 Czar Nicholas was czar 
no more. In 1919 the Soviets informed 
the out-of-luck Amerikanskis that as 
far as they were concerned there were 
no bonds. Yet those same bonds are 
still being traded on the American 
Stock Exchange. Who buys them? 

Scrip Poker. “I do,” says Harry Zee- 
man, Jr., who feels he can best be de- 
scribed as the “iron curtain security 
specialist” in the aptly-named New 
York brokerage house of Carl Marks 
& Co., Inc., which deals in nothing but 
foreign securities. “We have more of 
them than anyone else, I am pretty 
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sure, but altogether I would say that 
35% are held by brokers. The rest 
probably belong to people in the high 
income brackets who can afford to 
take a loss. They'll pass it along to 
Uncle Sam anyway.” 

Why do they buy them in the first 
place? Says Zeeman: “Some people 
like to play the horses. Some don't. 
Buying these things is like trying to 
win a big pot with a pair of deuces. 
There is always a hope—though it's a 
1000-1 chance—that the Russians will 
have a change of heart and decide to 
pay up. On the basis of that hope, 





The possibility of a 


people are ready to 
money.” 

Humphrey Vindicated. Confidence, or 
the lack of it, and its influence on the 
market even practically 
worthless paper, shows up well in the 
Russian bond story. When they 
1916 they sold at par and 
Next year, when the revolu- 
tion started, they went down to 45. In 
1919, the year they 
by the Soviets, they dropped to 214 
During the Depression they fallowed 
the pack and went down to %4 

In 1933 Roosevelt and 
Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
agreement by which $9 
million in assets of the Czarist regime 
still in the U.S 


gamble their 
price of 
were 
issued in 
above 
were repudiated 
President 
to an 


came 


could be assigned to 


the payment of the bonds. Up went 
the bonds to 8%. In 1939 the Russo- 
German pact (more vividly remem- 


bered as the Hitler-Stalin pact) was 
signed and the bonds plummeted to 
%. By 1945 the war in Europe was 


over and Russia was asking for a loan. 


On the agenda of the loan negotia- 
tions was a discussion of Russian 
debts, at which time the Reds’ bonds 
were selling at 22. Then came the 


cold war and Korea, forcing the bond 
a frigid 1%. Now the 
agreed to a “parley at 


prices down to 
Russians have 


the summit.” Recent price for Red 
bonds: 8 
Possible Pittance. Conceivably, with 


the Russians in a 
$9 million might be paid out to 
bondholders before long. But even if 
the bondholders received all of it, it 
would amount to only 
the dollar, and 
million in claims 


sweet mood, the 


about 12¢ on 
$450 
outstanding against 
the Czarist regime 


there are some 


for bank deposits 


and other internal investments ‘in 
Russia that must also be ironed out 
However, says Zeeman, “the market 


for iron curtain is there and 
them. If the 
play ball, 
bought them stand to 
well indeed, But they could 
just as easily lose their shirts.” 


securities 
people are trading in 


Russians ever decide to 


those who have 


do very 
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“CONFIDENCE CAN BE 


DESTROYED IN A DAY” 
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HOTELS 





BUSTLING BONIFACE 


Hilton may hog the headlines, but the Sheraton 
Corp. is quietly building an empire—and a motel. 


Nor too long ago the only really well- 
known name in hotels was Statler 
Then out of San Antonio, N. M. came 
bustling Conrad Hilton, and almost 
out of nowhere came the Sheraton 
Corp.* While Hotelman Hilton 
grabbed the spotlight by swallowing 
up Statler and building a string of 
hostelries in Turkey, West Germany 
and points East, Sheraton quietly 
went about its business of building it- 
self a hotel empire. Last month Sher- 
aton exploded a couple of bonifacial 
bombshells, indicating that quiet does 
not necessarily mean that anyone is 
asleep 

Shipshape Sheraton (assets: $160 
million) announced that it will build 
a $2,225,000 super motel on the banks 
of the Hudson River near Tarrytown 
and hard by the New York State 
Thruway. “As a matter of fact,” says 
Sheraton’s president and co-founder, 
Ernest Henderson, “it isn’t really a 
motel, for we expect to cater just as 
much to the local people as we do to 
the traveling public.” Just like any 
big hotel, adds Henderson, it will have 
restaurants and banquet rooms, but 
as a concession to motorists, it will 
feature a drive-in registration desk. 

TV and D.A.R. Hard on the heels of 
the motel announcement came the 
news that Sheraton was setting up its 
own closed circuit television system, 
which will provide TV facilities for 
sales meetings, dealer-demonstrations 
and conventions. Henderson also has 
plans to beam entertainment from 
the ballroom of one hotel to the oth- 
ers in the chain, the idea being that 
the local Junior League, D.A.R. or 
other organizations will take care of 
the ticket-selling arrangements and 
pocket the surplus proceeds. 

Sheraton is almost as much a buyer 
and seller of hotels as it is an oper- 
ator. In the past fiscal year it has 
sold eight, bought seven and leased 
another with an option to buy. It is 
also planning a $100 million building 
program over the next five or six 
years, including new hotels in Phila- 
delphia (that city’s newest hotel is 
31 years old) and in New Haven 
As a result of its buying and selling 
activities its figures 
“non-recurring items,” 


contain many 
though, says 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


19%: low, 14%. Dividend (1954): @ec plus 5% 
stock. Indicated 1955 payout 40c plus 5% stock 
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Henderson, “to be quite honest, they 
are going to recur just as often as we 
have a chance to make them recur.” 

“A Nice Little Capital Gain.” Though 
the fiscul 1954 figures are not out yet, 
the nine-month showing of $63-mil- 
lion 


gross income indicates that the 
year’s total will better $80 million, 
compared with $72 million for the 


previous year. “As a matter of fact,” 
says Henderson, “we are running at 
the rate of $100 million a year right 
now.” Since the end of the war, Sher- 
aton’s gross income has increased by 
better than 300% 

Sheraton’s nine-month net income 
of $7.8 million was $2.5 million above 
the figure for the whole of the previ- 
ous “That's because of that 
‘non-recurring’ business,” Hei,Jerson 
explains. “You see, we buy a hotel 
and over the years we deduct so much 


year 


for depreciation. At the same time, 
we are putting in improvements and 
building up its business so that really 
its value appreciates. And when it 
comes time to sell we often get more 
for it than we paid, and we have a 
nice little capital gain.” Sheraton has 
other ways of building up trade, too, 
such as credit cards good in depart- 
ment stores and its corps of well- 
dressed young men who go out drum- 
ming up banquet business 
Sheraton’s dividend policy is con- 
servative—40c a share and 5% in 
stock on shares that sell at about 17, 
well below its liquidating value of 
around $25 a share. But by plowing 
profits back into the business, Shera- 
ton has built its assets to the present 
$160 million from less than $2 million 


in 1938 when the company was 
founded. 
And yet, says Henderson, “even 


with all our recent expansion, and 


that of the Hilton-Statler combina- 
tion, these chains account for less 
than 10% of the nation’s hotel busi- 


ness, compared with the 80% or so 
which the big three account for in the 
automobile business. So when you 
look at the overall picture in chain 
hotel operations, you can realize how 
great the future is.” 





HENDERSON & SHERATON PARK (WASHINGTON) GRAND BALLROOM: 
banquet rooms and a drive-in registration desk 
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AMUSEMENTS 








BOOM AT THE BOX OFFICE 


EXHIBITOR TEAM 


From movie houses to amusement parks, from radio & 
TV to phonograph records, there’s no business like 
show business for venturesome ABC-Paramount Theaters. 


Wuen United Paramount Theaters 
merged with American Broadcasting 
Company two years ago, Wall Street- 
ers were less than impressed with the 
new company’s prospects. Even with 
well-heeled United Paramount ($138 
million assets) behind the venture, 
ABC’s chances of bucking radio & 
TV giants NBC and CBS seemed 
dim. In all, the merger cost United 
Paramount $25 million plus another 
$10 million spent by the new company 
(American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theaters, Inc.*) to put ABC on its 
feet. 

But by last month the ABC-Para- 
mount deal appeared to be paying off 
handsomely. Demand for network TV 
time had grown so great that NBC 
and CBS just could not meet it. That 
left a big opening for American 
Broadcasting which managed to grab 
many big U.S. sponsors anxious to 
get key afternoon and evening spots. 
By June, ABC had filled a record 
$58.5 million worth of time sales for 
the 1955-56 season, more in fact than 
in the whole of last year. In all, 31 
new sponsors signed up and 18 old 
customers renewed. 

Last month, in his New York City 
office high above the Paramount 
theater marquee on Broadway, ABC- 
Paramount President Leonard (“Len- 
ny”) H. Goldenson was understand- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
31'y; low, 21'%. Dividend (1954) : $1. Indicated 
1985 payout: $1 
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ingly exuberant. “ABC’s sales total 
so far this year,” crowed he, “clearly 
demonstrates that there three 
not just two—major networks.” 

Box Office Cash. Lenny Goldenson’s 
buoyant optimism stems from more 
than ABC-Paramount’s booming bill- 
ings. He is, of delighted 
with the pickup 1954 when 


are 


course, 
since 


ABC’s TV-billings totaled $34.5 mil- 
lion. This of course was still far short 


of CBS's $146.2-million TV sales and 





ABC's CGOLDENSON:;: 
the fountain-head gushed 


NBC's $126 million. But what really 
pleases Goldenson is the fact that 
ABC’s relatively fixed production and 
cable 

current 
charges, there is a leverage factor in 
TV operation that 
profits tend to rise rapidly once over- 


costs are now well below 


revenue. Because of these 


which means 
head costs are met. 

Last year ABC’s time sales were 
inadequate to support its $7 million 
cable costs. Thus, although ABC ac- 
counted for 37% of American Broad- 
casting-Paramount total gross, it pro- 
duced a $1 million loss. Nevertheless, 
ABC-Paramount did 
well, thanks to an upswing at the box 
offices of its string of 17 movie chains.* 
Theater audiences came back with a 
rush during the latter half of 1954 and 
all of ABC-Paramount’s theaters did 
a lively Usable revenues, in 
fact, grew even faster than attendance, 
inasmuch as Federal taxes on admis- 
50%, and the savings 
were not passed on to the public 

ABC-Paramount took 
nice capital gains on the sale of movie 
houses as stipulated in the Govern- 
ment’s 1950 which 
separated Paramount Pictures, Inc.'s 
production theater businesses. 
The disposal job will be completed this 
year when about 40 remaining wholly 
or partly-owned theaters are sold. 
“We've always been able to sell these 
theaters,” 


Goldenson and 


trade 


sions were cut 


also some 


consent decree 


and 


observes Lenny Goldenson, 
“at about two-and-a-half times their 
book were 
not the cream of the crop.” Thus the 
627 movie houses are 


value—even though they 
carried on Unit- 
ed Paramount's books 
ated $70 million, are probably actually 
worth close to $175 million 


at a depreci- 


Thanks to improving theater busi- 
ness, ABC-Paramount Theater's sales 
hit $189 million, up 10% from 1953 
and net $1.06 per share. 
For this year’s first quarter, earnings 
soared $1.9 million (45c 
per share) up from $1.03 million (23¢ 
per share) in last 


rose 6° to 


to a record 


years first quar- 


ter. Lenny Goldenson believes that 
ABC, TV and radio networks both 
has turned the corner and will con- 
tribute 45¢ to gross revenues and 


net in 1955 

Eye for Expansion. Since ABC's ac- 
quisition in February, 1953, Golden- 
son has kept American Broadcasting- 


possibly 25°%, to 


ssively 
ABC 
Disneyland 
strong competition 

a 35° 
Park, an amusement center 
for opening this month 
Angeles. Wandering afield 


amusement industry, but 


Paramount aggr¢ 
Last 
coveted 


expansionist 
landed the 

show against 
t agreed to buy 
$10-million Disney 


year, when 


interest In 
scheduled 
Los 
from the 
says Gol- 
with it,” 

(with 
one-third in- 


near 


denson, “sort of 
ABC - Paramount 
Western 


connected 
purchased 


Union) 7) 








terest in a Boston electronics firm. 

Last month, the company’s 30,000- 
odd stockholders were told of still 
another expansion move, designed to 
make ABC-Paramount more strongly 
competitive with CBS and RCA-NBC. 
Goldenson called reporters to Para- 
mount building's Little Theater, an- 
nounced that ABC-Paramount was 
going into the phonograph record 
business, a field dominated by its 
two big radio and TV competitors. 
With more than $26 million in work- 
ing capital at hand, ABC-Paramount 
Theaters is also on the lookout for 
further likely additions to its business. 
Says Lenny Goldenson: “Theaters 
eprovide a fine fountain-head for 
accumulating cash. We want to lose no 
time putting it into other businesses.” 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 


WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone— man or woman —achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within we 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fu and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women —was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694, To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil-, 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world, Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’~TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 


Address: Scribe. N.D.J. 
Tm ROSICRUCIANS 


BAN JOSE + (AMORC) «+ CALIFORNIA 
name THIS COUPON 

f Scribe N.D 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send me the /ree book, The Mastery of Life, 


which explains how I may learn wo use my facul 
ties and powers of mind 


! Name 
Address 
Ory 


THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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Missing Persons 


Every day, somewhere in industry, 
over 600 people walk out of the 
office door and never return. No 
alarms are sent out for them; they 
never appear on the “missing per- 
sons” blotter of police departments. 
But between two and seven years 
later, 60% turn up among the dead 
or in hospitals and institutions 

They are all victims of a cor- 
porate prejudice against the man 
over 65 who is believed to be an 
economic risk and is replaced with 
young blood. Because of this rigid 
policy, a quarter of a million men 
and women were forced to retire 
last year with a bundle of cash and 
insurance to take care of their 
physical needs but without other 
resources to cope with a world of 
do-nothingness which they have 
never known. It’s a jump so diffi- 
cult to make that more retirees die 
before 70 (at least in the first year 
or two of retirement) than do those 
who stay in the occupational saddle. 

This sorry statistic has not gone 
unnoticed in either business or so- 
ciological circles. Many corpora- 
tions in the last few years have 
extended the compulsory retire- 
ment feature in their welfare pro- 
grams to 68 and 70 years of age 
Others have scrapped specific 
“quit” deadlines for oldtimers, and 
handle each situation on an in- 
dividual basis. Other trends: 

e Executives reaching numerical 
retirement age are appointed as 
consultants to the company and 
give part-time consul and advice to 
those coming up the ladder. 

e Five years before scheduled 
retirement, executives start work- 
ing only part time. They take 
longer vacations, shorter-hour work 
periods and time out to develop 
leisure-time interests and skills. 

On a non-industry level, there's 
a new program afoot which, if suc- 
cessful, will change some of the 
nonsense-notions now motivating 
management's approach to the re- 
tirement problem. This experiment 
is built around somewhat old-lace 
format called “How To Retire Ad- 
venturously,” but there is nothing 
“rocking chair” about its results. 
The work of debunking the cliches 
about the aging businessman is 
being conducted at a 160-acre farm 
in the rolling hills of the Hudson 
Highlands in New York State. It 
goes by the refreshing name of Cold 
Spring Institute and is supported 
by the Walt Foundation 

Here, every year, a small group 


LABOR RELATIONS 








of 20 people 
come to life. 
Each has been 
put out to bar- 
ren pasture by 
industry after 
20-30 years of 
service, with a 
pension, a 
hearty handshake from the presi- 
dent and a sentimental gift “from 
the gang in the office.” They are 
between 55 and 77 years of age. 
All of them faced their pensioned 
prospects with a depressed feeling 
of “what do I do now?” 

At Cold Spring, the “registrants,” 
as they are called (most of them 
pay their own way—$250 a month), 
go through a nine-month course in 
“retooling,” designed to (a) rid 
them of their “unwanted” feeling, 
and (b) help them to discover a 
reservoir of skills and interests. 

Like Pat Tolen, for example. He 
had an idea for a series of inven- 
tions. He was afraid to do much 
about them, thinking that people 
would just humor him as they do 
an “old codger.” At Cold Spring, he 
shed his shyness, went to work on 
his idea, and this week he’s in 
Washington getting his patent. 

In the process of retooling, the 
Cold Springers are providing a 
mass of data for the staff conduct- 
ing research into the aging process 
Their agility—mental and physical 
—has given the lie to such mis- 
conceptions as: 

® Old people can’t learn as fast 
as young people. Al Hendrix, 64, 
has become an expert discussion 
leader—he was formerly a geolo- 
gist for an oil company, dealing 
with earth objects, not people. 

® Old people should avoid physi- 
cal exertion and slow down. After 
coming to Cold Spring, Andrew 
Cooper, 68, can now perform the 
jackknife exercise. 

® Old people should not be given 
tasks with too much responsibility. 
Jane Maxwell, 77, after Cold 
Spring, got a job as social director. 

© Old people should eat and 
drink in moderation. Every eve- 
ning at Cold Spring the registrants 
run their own cocktail party. They 
eat what they like, but their diets 
are high in protein. 

@ Old people are set in their 
ways and cannot adapt to new 
situations. Two women, 73 and 77, 
at Cold Spring, who never wrote 
a word before, have written a series 
of radio and TV plays. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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HUSTLING HUSSMAN 


As No. 1 supplier of coolers to self-service 
food stores, Hussman Refrigerator Co. is as- 
sembling a well-stocked larder for investors. 


Wuen President William Benton 
(“Ben”) McMillan of Hussman Re- 
frigerator Co.,* the U.S.’s largest 
manufacturer of commercial refrig- 
erators, totaled up first-half earnings 
estimates last month, it looked like 
the first iristalment on a record year 
for Hussman. The growing popularity 
of self-service food stores and new 
varieties of perishable foods, and the 
building boom which has added hun- 
dreds of new suburban shopping cen- 
ters each year, showed no signs of 
slackening. All meant a rising demand 
for Hussman’s self-service refrigerat- 
ing equipment. Orders so far this 
year have hit a record peak. “Our 
regular customers,” observed Mc- 
Millan, “include virtually every food 
chain in the country, and when they 
expand the way they are doing, we 
have to hustle right along too.” 

Hussman’s good prospects this year 
are already partly accomplished. 
First-half earnings are expected to 
top $1.75 per share vs. $1.18 last year. 
For the March quarter, Hussman 
netted 74c per share, up from 54c in 
the 1954 period—a 34% gain. This on 
sales of $7.1 million, up 16%. Pre- 
liminary estimates now place Huss- 
man’s net for the full year at from 
$3.25 to $3.75 per share which would 
set a new record. Last year Hussman 
earned $2.64 per share after adjust- 
ment for 50% stock dividend. 

Cold Cash. The rising fortunes of 
Hussman’s commercial business is a 
continuation of a long-range upturn. 
In the past 15 years, Hussman’s sales 
have soared over 1,000%, from $2.5 
million in 1939 to $28.4 million last 
year. But though refrigerated display 
cabinets for food stores account for 
the bulk of Hussman’s commercial 
refrigeration sales, Hussman refrig- 
eration equipment is also used in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals, schools, 
clubs, and by institutions and Govern- 
ment agencies. But military business 
has declined sharply. In 1954, military 
business accounted for 16% of Huss- 
man’s sales; in 1953, 30%. 

Hussman has also vigorously diver- 
sified its equipment line, which now 
includes steel shelving (principally 
for stores), first marketed last year 
and selling well, and a food-market 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
28'4; low, 19'4. Dividend (1 ) 
cated 1955 payout: $1 40 


(1955): high, 
$1.30. Indi- 
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gadget, the EZ-Cooler, which in- 
creases cooler capacity by simply add- 
ing structural sections. Soon to be 
marketed is a new type of dairy mer- 
chandising equipment which Ben Mc- 
Millan claims “has new design prin- 
ciples offering tremendous advantages 
over equipment now on the market.” 

Hussman is not only the largest 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
supplier in the U.S. but in Canada as 
well, through a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary 

Warm Regards. Hussman has paid 
dividends on its common stock ever 
since 1936. Stockholders also got addi- 
tional rewards in terms of a two-for- 
one stock split in 1947 and a 50% stock 
dividend last year. “If earnings re- 
main favorable this year,” promises 
Ben McMillan, “the current quarterly 
rate of 30c per share may well be 
liberalized, or at least supplemented 
by an extra.” 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Other Plants: Beitie Creek. jackson Benton Marder 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK 
TORQUE CONVERTERS + [PONT AND BEAR AXLES 
* AXLE HOUSINGS + FARM TQUIPMENT UNITS . 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS + GLARS AND FORGINGS 
—FORK TRUCKS « TOWING TRACTORS + POWLRED 
WAND TRUCKS + ROSS STRADDLE CARRIERS . 
TRACTOR SHOVELS AND EXCAVATOR CRANES 


TRANSMISSIONS . 
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STAUFFER 


makes what it takes to produce 
tougher tires! 





Tires today are tougher and safer than ever before 
—with an assist from ever improved Stauffer 
chemicals. Stauffer Crystex®, insoluble sulphur — 
carbon disulphide — rubbermakers’ sulphurs — 
acids — sulphur chlorides — these are the basic and 
diversified chemicals, little known to the consum- 
ing public but regularly used in great quantities 


by the forward-looking rubber industry. 


Staufter 


Bi aes 





The rubber industry is one of the many basic 
manufacturing operations supplied from the var- 
ied list of Stauffer products. Dependable Stauffer 
chemicals stream continuously into the broad flow 
of our industrial and agricultural life. Distin- 
guished by constant growth and progress, Stauffer, 
since 1885, has been supplying diversified quality 
chemicals for basic industries — for agriculture — 
ultimately, for you! 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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BRIDGES BURNING 


Keeping Libby, McNeill & Libby’s profits respectable 
in the face of stiff competition is a full-time job 
in itself. But President Charles Bridges now has 
added duties: preparing for a rough proxy fight. 


Wuat with his normal, everyday job 
of trying to smooth out the fluctuat- 
ing profits of big ($136 million assets) 
food canner Libby, McNeill & Libby,” 
and fighting off the unwelcome over- 
tures of outsiders who would like to 
do his job for him, Charles Scott 
Bridges is an extraordinarily busy 
man. He has been ever since he took 
over less than two years ago. 

In fact, the ink was hardly dry on 
his first annual report (1953) when 
his Chicago neighbor, Consolidated 
Foods’ shrewd, merger-minded Na- 
than Cummings, came up with a pro- 
posal to unite the two companies. 
Bridges, satisfied that he was doing 
all right on his own, answered Cum- 
mings with a polite snub. “While not 
wishing to appear arbitrary in this 
matter, we would not care to enter 
into any discussion of the subject.” 

Battle Lines. But the matter did not 
end there. Cummings, who had a 
fistful of Libby stock and an acquisi- 
tive eye on its luscious Florida lemon 
and orange groves, Hawaiian pine- 
apple plantations, Alaskan salmon 
canneries and burgeoning frozen 
foods business, began lining up sup- 
port among Libby's biggest eastern 
stockholders. He even went so far as 
to commission two New York banks 
to work out the details of a merger. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955) 
23; low, 1314. Dividend (1064) 
Indicated 1955 payout 60c 


high, 
lSe quarterly 





FRUIT FOR THE CANNERY: 


3 


All that Bridges could do was 
patiently reafirm that “such a move 
could not be desirable.” Much to his 
relief, Cummings finally sold his hold- 
ings and dropped the whole idea 

Last month, however, Bridges was 
up to his ears in trouble once again. 
After successfully squashing an 
earlier rumor that Libby was plan- 
ning to hook up with mighty General 
Mills, Bridges found himself smack 
in a bang-up proxy fight 

Helping Hand. The trouble came in 
the form of one Walter Weismann, 
chairman of Aetna Industrial Cor- 
a New York holding com- 
Weismann, who suddenly ap- 
peared out of nowhere to spearhead 
a group of eastern stockholders own- 
ing some 400,000 Libby shares (11% 
of its stock), bluffly 
mailed Bridges a proposal for a brand 
new board of directors 
Under Weismann’s plan, only Bridges 
and two others would be left 


poration 


pany 


outstanding 


nine-man 


over 
from the present board. Explained 
Weismann: sometimes managements 


which have done poorly in the past 
can do better “under new guidance.” 

It may not be quite correct to say 
that Libby’s management has done 
poorly. But neither has it had brilliant 
news to report in recent years. Libby's 
sales, like food proc- 
essors, are geared to highly unpre- 
dictable crop production. As a result, 
sudden unexpected fluctuations 


those of most 


and 


no picnic in these groves 





LIBBY’S BRIDCES: 
diverted from the main job 


in prices can put an awful squeeze 
on profit margins. When Bridges took 
over, Libby had just posted a record 
$212 million in sales, a near-record 
$6 million in earnings. The following 
year, sales rose slightly to $215.4 mil- 
lion, but profits plummeted 32° to 
$4.2 million. Last year’s report was 
complicated by a sudden switch to a 
fiscal year ending in May instead of 
February, but Bridges admitted that 
12-months sales and profits were just 
about the same as the year before 
“Managing a food company,” said one 
Wall Streeter, “is no picnic.” 

Up In Arms. Bridges, to be sure, is 
having trouble enough breaking Libby 
out of a sales plateau and boosting its 
profits. But last month he was bone- 
weary from the constant sniping as 
well. In fact, he was burning mad 
Charging that Weismann had mailed 
him an “inferred bribe” by offering 
him a seat on the newly-proposed 
board, Bridges thundered that Weis- 
mann’s crew “is not qualified by 
ability or experience to manage this 
company.” In a scathing letter to the 
intruder, he promised to “resist the 
plans of your small coterie to seize 
and exploit this company.” 

As the battle lines were drawn 
last month, Wall Streeters were 
agreed that the proxy fight shaping 
up would be both bitter and costly. 
Weismann’s group were a good coun- 
try-mile away from working control. 
But Libby’s entire board itself owned 
only a mere 10,950 of the company’s 
3,600,000 outstanding shares. Solicit- 
ing support from Libby's 30,000 other 
stockholders would do no more than 
cut deeply into its capital funds. It 
would also draw Bridges out of the 
battle he was being paid to wage 
the ne-er-ending fight against his 
profit-hungry competitors. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





“WE FIT RIGHT IN”’ 


Small, vigorous and boundlessly ambitious, 
International Resistance Co. has assigned it- 
self a strategic role in electronics growth. 


Apart from its 4,300 shareowners who 
receive a regular 5 return on their 
investment, few people have ever 
heard of the International Resistance 
Co.* Those who do hear of it tend to 
think of it, sometimes darkly, as a 
cloak-and-dagger outfit opposed to 
something or other. The F.B.1. once 
sent a couple of agents to IRC to find 
out what kind of “international re- 
sistance” the firm was cooking up, 
only to find that the firm was, among 
other things, a reputable supplier of 
electrical parts for defense. 

Far from being subversive, if any- 
thing should happen at International 
Resistance—a strike—to slow 
down production, the nation’s econ- 
omy and defense effort would soon 
hear about it. International Resistance 
is the world’s largest maker of a full 
line of resistors, the small and neces- 
sary parts used to control the flow 
of electricity, as valves control the 
flow of liquids. It turns out 97° of 
the resistors used by the automobile 
industry for horns, windshield wipers 
and voltage regulators, and is the sole 
supplier of resistors for certain secret 
weapons projects. The company is also 
a major supplier of resistors and other 
parts for radio and television receiv- 
ers, aircraft (some of which 


fire, a 


require 


*Traded ASE. Price range (1955) 
low, 5. Dividend (1954) 
Indicated 1955 payout 


high, 87%; 
20c plus l0c extra 
20c plus 10c extra 





CHARLES WEYL: 


‘we would be foolish not to spend 
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as many as 65,000 resistors per plane) 
and electronic computers. With its 
sales apportioned between radio and 
television (38%), defense (25°), mis- 
cellaneous industries (22%) and re- 
placements (157), the firm’s fortunes 
are not bound to the ups and downs 
of any one industry. International Re- 
sistance, for example, can count on 
selling 40c worth of resistors for prac- 


tically every new automobile that 
comes off the assembly lines. But 
should there be a slowdown in car 


production, the firm can also count on 
a good bread-and-butter business 
from makers of radio and TV sets 

Dramatic Futures. “During the de- 
pression,” IRC’s President 
Charles Weyl, “the worse business in 
general got, the better our business 
became, because so many people were 
unemployed they just home 
and listened to their radios.” Weyl, 
now 58, has been with the company 
ever since it was founded in 1925 to 
market its invention, 
the first resistor for radio sets, which 
until then had required separate bat- 
teries 

Under Weyl, who taught electronics 
at the University of Pennsylvania un- 
til 1950 in addition to working for In- 
ternational Resistance, the company 
has branched out as a supplier of re- 


says 


stayed 


produce and 


sistors and other components to in- 
dustries radio field, By 
yardstick, fifty major 
manufacturers of electrical parts grew 
an average of 1,820 points between 
1949 and 1954; in the same period In- 
ternational grew 2,368 points 

Weyl thinks International Resist- 
ance is hitching its growth wagon to 
some fast rising-stars. One is mass- 
produced color TV, which requires 
some 200 resistors per set, twice as 
many as for black-and-white sets. 
“Besides the enormous developments 
in the communications industry,” says 
Weyl, “there is the baby industry of 
data processing and automation. It 
is bound to be one of the biggest in- 
dustries in the world, and we fit right 
in. Then beyond electronics there is 
nucleonics. We think it would be 
pretty hard to muff our future.” 

Supporting Role. Presently, Interna- 
tional Resistance illustrates the ways 
in which a small firm can cash in 
on the growth of firms like Boeing 
and IBM. International Resistance has 


outside the 


one industry 


doubled its and sales in the 
last five years, and Weyl believes that 
it will at least double them again in 
the next “unless there is 
some most untoward development in 
the economy.” 


output 


five years 


Four ago Weyl and his di- 
rectors agreed upon a policy of ac- 
quiring smaller, money-making pro- 
ducers of Weyl has 


far, 


years 


electrical parts 


acquired three firms so 


was 
bargaining last month for a fourth, 
and had four others in mind. “The 


electronics industry,” says Weyl, “is 
There 


are some good companies, founded by 


still in its first generation 


a single man or group of men, who 
have no sons to turn the family busi 
ness over to. There are good com- 


panies, scientifically speaking, which 
have the technical know-how but not 
the capacity to expand. It is just such 
companies that we are looking for.” 

For a Interna- 
tional Resistance pays out a relatively 
high percentage 
60% —of it 


It also spend 


growing company 


and 
earnings to stockholders 


between 55° 


research than 
10%; 
Among competitors, 


more tor 


most of its competitors—-around 
of its total 


only Sprague Electric has comparable 


sales 


research facilities. IRC, in fact, was 
founded to produce a device it had 
discovered by research, and a heady 


I till 


its research laboratories 


through 
“We feel that 
we would be foolish,” says Weyl, “not 
to spend a lot on research. It’s the only 
way to keep up with the demands of 
the military 

This 


gave a 


academic a circulates 


and civilian customers.” 
first 


preliminary 


year s statement 
OK to Weyl's 
emphasis on research and acquisition 
Sales for the first 15 weeks were up 
16.4%, to $4,199,989, earnings up 34%, 
to 15c a 


income 


shar e 





RESISTANCE’S RESISTORS: 


' 
a tot of 


” 
money on research 
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NAME DROPPER 


Jules Alberti is always ready to help manufactur- 


ers turn out their products a la mode. 


Avail- 


able for a fee: endorsements from celebrities. 


Arter her 
America 


face appeared all over 
in advertisements attribut- 
ing her “movie star complexion” to 
the fact that she “always” uses Lux 
soap, Grace Kelly told a reporter (and 
hence the soap-buying public) that 
soap—Lux or otherwise—‘“never 
touches my face.” 

To keep this sort of thing from hap- 
pening, Jules Alberti, head of En- 
dorsements, Inc. and a leading sup- 
plier of celebrities to manufacturers 
who want their wares endorsed, 
makes sure his famous clients actual- 
ly use the product they publicly say 
they do. His method of doing this is 
99 44/100 percent sure: he stocks them 
with a lasting supply 

Page One News. Alberti also keeps 
tabs on what he likes to call “the 
lives, livelihoods and loves” of celeb- 
rities, to make sure they are suited 
to the products. But there was one 
notable gap in his research. That was 
when General Cigar Co. wanted a 
series of happily-married celebrities 
to appear in national advertisements 
under the slogan, “I love a man who 
smokes a cigarillo.” The day the 
first happily-married, cigarillo-smok- 
ing subject, Errol Flynn, appeared 
with his wife, Nora Eddington, in an 
advertisement in Life, they announced 
their divorce in the daily press. “The 
second couple,” recalls Alberti, “was 
Lex Barker and Arlene Dahl. Ditto.” 
Not long after the third couple was 
nationally represented as having a 
happy marriage, a contributing factor 
of which was the fact that the hus- 
band, Walter Wanger, smoked ciga- 
rillos, he made page one news by tak- 
ing a shot at a man he accused of 
paying attentions to Mrs. Wanger 
(Joan Bennett) 

Men of Distinction. Alberti’s other 
ventures have been more successful. 
He is proud of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which watches 
out for unethical advertising, never 
has questioned his. Last spring, to 
commemorate his tenth year in the 
business, Alberti threw a ball on 
Park Avenue. Such celebrity-clients 
as Joe DiMaggio (after-shave lotion) 
showed up to congratulate him, and 
Alberti used the occasion to recall 
some of the firms whose sales he has 
tried to boost by supplying, for a fee, 
celebrity approval, Among them: 

e Lord Calvert whiskey. “Every- 
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os ea) : 
ENDORSER ROOSEVELT & ALBERTI: 
99 44/100% 


sure 
body is familiar with the ‘Men of 
Distinction,” says Alberti. “These 


advertisements took a semi-obscure 
brand and shot it right into the lime- 
light.” 

® National Airlines. Alberti helped 
to establish it as “The Airline of the 
Stars” by getting the endorsement of 
an inveterate traveler on the New 
York-Miami circuit, Sophie Tucker 

e Cyma watches, “They used to have 





ENDORSER MACARTHUR: 
on order: Garbo 


a little office on Fifth Avenue,” says 
Alberti. “Now, in the fourth year 
of their campaign, they have the 
whole floor of a building.” Prize 
catches for Cyma by Alberti: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. It 
has been MacArthur's only endorse- 
ment; Mrs. Roosevelt also endorsed 
Zenith hearing aids. 

@ Westinghouse, in Alberti’s experi- 
ence, is “a great believer in testimon- 
ials.” Alberti’s biggest Westinghouse 
job was lining up twelve entertainers 
and scattering them among Westing- 
house appliances for a single, two- 
page picture, e.g., Yvonne De Carlo 
by a dishwasher (“front-opening, 
top-loading”), Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
by a water heater (“hot water at all 
times”). When the firm installed an 
appliance at the home of another en- 
dorser, Amy Vanderbilt, Alberti re- 
calls, “she was very demanding, and 
it cost them a pretty penny.” 

e Falstaff Brewing Corp. launched a 
“quite successful” campaign in which 
precision artisans (e.g., a gunsmith 
and a violin maker) came out in 
favor of precision brewing. 

© Simmons Co. gladly paid heavily to 
show 1) Jean Wallace and Cornel 
Wilde getting out of a Simmons bed, 
2) Eugene List playing a piano with 
built-in Simmons springs, 3) a rodeo 
champion riding a horse over a Sim- 
mons mattress—all in full color 

e From the Corn Products Refining 
Co., Elsa Maxwell and Cobina Wright 
were only too happy to receive a 
year’s supply of Mazola oil, in ex- 
change for appearing in advertise- 
ments as Mazola-serving hostesses 

@ Melville Shoes hired Alberti to pick 
a famous “shoe jury” to pass on the 
merits of Thom McAn shoes. The 
verdict, rendered by such members 
as Fred Allen and General Claire 
Chennault: positive. 

Wheaties to Whiskey. Alberti esti- 
mates that American industry in the 
last decade has bought $500-million 
worth of advertising space for testi- 
monials to everything from Wheaties 
(“The Breakfast of Champions”) to 
whiskey. One measure of manufac- 
turers’ satisfaction with the sales re- 
sults is that well over half of Al- 
berti’s yearly business is repeat busi- 
ness. For the future, he has two 
standing orders, which he doubts he 
will be able to fill, for delivery on 
Greta Garbo’s endorsement—$25,000 
from an apparel maker, $35,000 from 
a cosmetic firm. 

Says Alberti: “If the highly special- 
ized business I'm in of securing testi- 
monials is played straight by all par- 
ties concerned, it can and will be a 
respected and lucrative phase of the 
advertising business for many years 
to come.” 
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THE FORBES INDEX 





Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to five factors: 


1. Hew much ore we p 
2 How many people eve 
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1952 1953 1954 


index) 





ployment) 


3 How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 


in menutecture) 


4 Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circuloting? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 = 
variation. 


100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative 
components, all of which are subject to leter revision. 
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*Fina! figures for the five components (1947-49 100) 

May (54) june July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. (55) Feb. Mar. April May 
Production 124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 124.0 126.0 129.0 130.0 131.0 133.0 135.0 136.0 138.0 
Employment 109.6 110.1 109.4 109.8 110.9 111.2 111.7 113.3 109.4 110.9 111.6 111.8 112.6 
Hours 98.5 99.2 98.7 99.5 99.5 100.0 100.8 101.8 100.8 101.3 102.0 100.8 102.0 
Sales 103.6 108.6 107.7 108.0 103.5 108.0 109.9 111.9 114.2 108.4 109.3 115.3 113.3 
Bank Debits 143.0 146.7 150.0 148.3 144.2 135.8 144.7 150.0 149.4 150.0 150.0 150.0 150.0 
THE MA RKET O UTL O OK advantage of highly profitable Euro- 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 





The Bear is smiling 


Masor political changes usually are 
accompanied, or followed, by equally 
important economic developments. 
Market significance of this truism is 
two-fold: (1) There have been many 
signs of a new—and more moderate- 
Soviet foreign policy—of an implied 
willingness to cooperate with the free 
world. (2) If this indication of a 
really successful Geneva Conference 
becomes an actuality, it probably will 
mean that the world-wide trade re- 
covery now underway would be ac- 
celerated. This because a_ political 
revaluation in turn undoubtedly 
would lead to a new economic ap- 
praisal—and the latter would embrace 
a wider interchange of goods through- 
out the world, and freedom from cur- 
rency restrictions. 

Thus, the Geneva Conference could 
well be the “Big Story” of 1955 
Certainly, it will serve to highlight 
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the fact that the 
United Stats is 
the strongest na- 
tion in the world 

a condition which 
never has been 
fully exploited in 





the market place. 
Likewise, it will serve to focus at- 
tention on the fact that companies 


with large foreign interests are in a 
specially favored position to attract 
investment and speculative attention. 
American industry already has bene- 
fitted from the marked improvement 
in Europe's economic health—witness 
the fact that foreign demand was an 
important contributor to the rise in 
the 1955 steel operating rate. And 
most companies with important in- 
terests outside the United States 

of the leading tire companies, 
the international oils—now have the 


some 


pean subsidiaries 
But a full-blown 
vival could dynamically favor- 
able repercussions—far beyond the 
relatively localized benefits witnessed 
thus far. Certainly, the present gener- 
ation of security buyers has 
known a Golden Age of Peace 
the willingness of the sophisticate to 
capitalize the buoyant British 
a relatively recent devel- 
In other words, a successful 
Geneva Conference will tend to high- 
light the facts that: (1) The post-war 
recovery in industrial production has 
been proportionately greater outside 
the U. S. than in the U. S. (2) This, 
plus increased gold and dolla: 
serves 


world-trade re- 
have 


not 
Even 


on 
economy is 


opment 


re- 
will result in our 1955 exports 
being close the 1951 peak, when 
foreign trade was inflated by Korean 
demand 


to 


Prospect that the market may em- 
phasize rather than discount the value 
of foreign holdings, 


raises an obvious 


question: which companies? On the 
surface, it is not too difficult to arrive 
at a quick list of the candidates for 
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MARKET TOP? | 


Will Stocks Hit A Peak This Summer? 
Graphic stock analysis reveals at & glance why many 
stocks ought to be sold: wh 
should not 
now tor potential big gains in 1966-56 
Cleve Hlee Til 
Pacite G & Hh 
Am Export Lines 


bought 


Consol Textile Am Seating Mengel | 
Am Hide & Lithr Colonial Airt JC Penney 
Feirehilid FAA Natl Dairy ACP -Brill 
Studehaker-Pack Belt & O RR Artloom 
Austin pagers Nat Airlines Celanese 

Nat Cash Intl Mining Dew Chem 
Am Voresgn a. Crucible Si Gray Mig 


To eequaint you with our service, you may re- 
ceive a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
Fer each stock, you will see where to expect 

its top and bottom price during 1955-56. Send $1 
to cover costes tor series F-7, Or send 35 for series 


others 


7 and 


enique MARKET X-RAY GRAP 
ace rating 425 active issues, 
Look Inside the Market.’ 


MARKET ACTION, 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, “4 ¥. 
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UNDERPRICED | 


STOCKS 


“Behind-the-Market” Issues 


Still Below 1946 - 


55 Highs 


— unusual profit opportunities are to be found in 
stocks that have lagged behind the recent swift advance 
in the stock market. Our new Report features 27 issues where 
significant earnings improvement and other favorable factors 
point to an early uptrend in prices. 


Attractive for Purchase Now 


Outstanding among these stocks are: 


e@ “Blue Chip” well below high; earnings now rising. 
@ Fast expanding chemical with new $50 million plant. 


@ A leading producer of rayon, 
and revolutionary new fibers. 


cellophane, tire cord, 


$28 stock of an aggressively expanding retail chain. 
One of the most attractive of the moderate-priced oils. 
Fertilizer producer ready to profit from recent huge 


investment in new plants and facilities. 


All but one of these stocks pay dividends; yields up to 6.3%. 
Six are “new product” companies with large growth potentials. 


Send only $1 for copy of this Report on 


"27 Underpriced Stocks”. 


In addition we will send you without extra charge the next 4 weekly 


United Investment Reports. 


(This offer open to neu 


readers only.) 


[FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
| BY AIRMAIL $1.25 FM-73 


| Name 
Street 
City 





210 NEWBURY ST. 


State 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


' Serving more business men and investors than amy other advisory service. 
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new speculative attention: But the 
published figures—or informed guess- 
timates—have to be reviewed care- 
fully. For example, American Radi- 
ator’s foreign sales this year probably 
will be about one-third as large as do- 
mestic results. Significantly, however, 
foreign earnings are included in do- 
mestic results only to the extent that 
dividends are received. Thus, whereas 
American Radiator’s 1955 net earnings 
might be in the area of $2.50 per share 
including foreign dividends of 50 to 
55c per share—the equity in undis- 
tributed foreign earnings will again 
be another 50-55c per share 
F. W. Woolworth is an even better 
illustration of the need to know the 
story behind the figures. This because 
the company’s 53° interest in a Brit- 
ish subsidiary has a market value 
roughly 14 times that of its carrying 
value. This hidden asset, so to speak, 
is equal to about $45 per ghare F. W. 
Woolworth (but is not likely to be 
Furthermore, the par- 
ent company probably will receive 
dividends of better than $1 per share 
from its British subsidiary and have 
an equity of another $1 per share in 
undistributed earnings. Incidentally, 
Woolworth’s aggressive move _ into 
self-service store operation—plus the 
fact that 1955 earnings (including for- 
eign dividends) may be in the area of 
$3 50 per share, as compared with 
2.78 per share in 1954—suggests that 
this stock is a neglected blue chip 
Or, consider the case of Chas 
Pfizer & Co.—leading factor in the 
drug fermentation field. Better than 
30°, of last year’s sales were obtained 
from the International Division. Per- 
haps more important is the fact that 
Pfizer's overall tax rate is relatively 
low (around 38% as a result of the 
management's foresight in entering the 
foreign field via establishment of a 
wholly-owned Panama Corporation as 
a holding company. With the Inter- 
national Division showing a greater 
sales gain than even the domestic op- 
eration, Pfizer's 1955 earnings may be 
in the area of $3.25 per share as com- 
pared with $2.95 per share in 1954 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph is another potential beneficiary 
of world trade revival. This because 
the company has some 22 manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries operating 50 plants in 
16 foreign countries which accounted 
for around one-half of last year’s total 
sales. Moreover, over half of total 
earnings came from foreign manufac- 
turing subsidiaries. With this year’s 
consolidated earnings likely to be in 
the area of $3.75 per share to $4 per 
share, the basically foreign nature of 
the company's operations could be a 
more important speculative “plus” 
than the fact that only about one-half 


_of consolidated earnings actually is 
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received by the parent company. 

International Harvester is another 
important beneficiary of a turn in 
world affairs whose interests abroad 
are not reflected in a casual examina- 
tion of the published figures. For ex- 
ample, sales outside the United States 
—not included in the reported figures 
—were about 14% of the consolidated 
total. True, the parent company re- 
ceived dividends of about 75c per 
share which were included in re- 
ported earnings of $2.24 per share. 
But the un-distributed equity in non- 
U. S. earnings, before book write- 
downs due to currency devaluation, 
was again almost as large. And 1955 
domestic results will be markedly im- 
proved. 

Interestingly, a strong case—on their 
basic merits—can be made for the 
foregoing, and many other companies 
with important foreign interests. The 
list is large—including such com- 
panies as: Abbott Laboratories; Bris- 
tol-Myers; Colgate-Palmolive; Pepsi- 
Cola; Paramount Pictures; Wilson. 
But the $64 question is not the divi- 
dend and earnings outlook. Both are 
good! Rather, the unknown factor is 
the question of whether the market 
is over-anticipating the promise of a 
bright world to come. Thus far, while 
the market at times has been uneasy— 
speculative queasiness has not given 
way to outright indigestion. In large 
part, this reflect the fact that the Sum- 
mer 1955 rally is one dominated by 
the investor who recognizes the fact 
that bond yields are beginning to 
compete for the security dollar. It is 
dominated, too, by the intelligent 
speculator who has been discriminat- 
ing—rather than over-anxious. This 
is still an environment where—like 
golf—the point cannot be pressed. 


Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








FORBES REPORTS 


Trarric Jams—the toll they take in 
dollars and cents—as well as in frayed 
nerves and spoiled weekends—was the 
subject recently of broadcast number 
eight in Forses Reports—Tue Story 
Bexninn Tue Ticker Tare. This radio 
program is a public service presenta- 
tion of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and is produced by the editors of 
Forses Magazine. Other broadcasts 
have discussed the importance for in- 
vestors of such developments as 
uranium mining stocks, new mental 
miracle drugs and the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. Forses Reports is heard 
weekly on WOR, New York; KHJ, Los 
Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco; WN- 
AC, Boston; and some 70-80 other 
Mutual network stations. To deter- 
mine the time in your community 
consult your local newspaper. 
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The VALUE LINE [ANT Investment Survey’ 
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Announcing 
A Complete Summary of all Value Line Advices on 


700 STOCKS 


NVESTORS can now receive, without extra charge, the new 12-page Summary 

of Advices on 654 major stocks and 60 Special Situations just 
subscribers of The Value Line Investment Survey. 

With this complete Summary you will now have the vital information you need 
for safer and more profitable investing in 1955 including 

@ The Valve Line Survey's current appraisal of each of 700 supervised stocks, 

showing which are currently Underpriced, which Overpriced 
@ Yield on 1955 estimated dividend. 


released to 


@ Growth and Stability indexes and quality rank of each stock based on Value 
Line's exclusive measurements, 


@ Each Stock’s appreciation potential 3 to 5 years ahead 


This unusual Summary puts at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 
$94-page Value Line Survey, enables you to check your stocks against Value Line's 
objective measurements of value. 

This is the first time there has been made available to investors a 


systematic 
current guide to more than 700 stocks, kept up-to-date weekly 


It enables you to 


choose the strongest stocks for your own list—whether you invest for imcome, 
safety, appreciation or long-term growth. 
SPECIAL: 

. 


You are invited to receive the latest 64-page Railroad issue AND the valuable 
Summary of Advices without extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. in addition 
you would receive in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. 
Among the companies to be analyzed are: 


General Motors 
Public Serv. El 


American Telephone Boeing International Paper 


& Gas Commonwealth Edison Chrysler Kennecott Copper 
American Smelting Int'l) Harvester Pan American Douglas Alreratt 
Allis Chalmers Southern Company Anaconda American Airlines 
Curtiss. Wright Pacific Gas & Elect St. Regis Paper Niagara Mohawk 
No. Amer. Aviation General Dynamics United Alreraft and 200 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, 
and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120 


Plus the 12-page Summary of Advices AND the 64-page Railroad 
lesue at no extra charge 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


The Value Line Survey is now used by ower 13100 indwidual 


and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 


banks, trust companies, insurance companies and uniwersities 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-41 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Ine. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 BAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 
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Opening — 
an account | 


Our valuable booklet — yours rm 
for the asking—explains | 
clearly ad concisely how to 
open a brokerage account and 
engage im securities transac- 
tions, « Subject headings in- 
clude such informative items 
as — Buying Stocks — Selling 
Stocks — How Stock is “Sold 
Short Stop Orders — Divi- 
dends—Odd Lot Transactions 
* The booklet also defines a 
number of stock market terms. 


We will mail your copy with- 
out obligation. Write for 
Booklet FS-21. 






Members Mew York Stock Exchange 
Principal Security & C dity Exch 


One Well Street + New York 5, N.Y. 





+ np eewsn 


Ready Soon! 


1955 Investment 


Manual 
For von and Steet Values 


“Stock 











The 41a Edition of this 304-page An- 
nual Ready Reference for Investors, off the press 
in « few weeks, le « veritable mine of essential 
facts to assist the wide-awake investor in judg- 
ing relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 
c plete index bles you to find in « few 
minutes investment data every invester needs. 
ore than 21,000 advance orders received 





Return “ad” today with $5 Check or 
Pe for your copy. Or send $11 for 6 
— trial subseription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD and receive fortheoming 1956 “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL as soon as published, 
in addition te 26 weekly copies of F NANCIAL 
WORLD and 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEN. 
DENT APPRAISALS", containin CONDENSED 
REPORTS ond RATINGS on 1,9 
Yearl ion at $20 includes $5 “FACTO- 
tA rarer M/ NUAL Free. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


52 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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listed stocks. | 


ear Gen eth 3 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D, COODMAN 





I REPEAT a recommendation I made 


quite some time ago, at much lower 
prices, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., now 193, listed on the American 


Stock Exchange. As every investor 
and houskeeper knows, this is the 
largest food-chain. Sales last year 
amounted to $4,140 millions. Net 


working capital amounted to $232 mil- 


lions. Cash items were $147 millions 
There are 2,085,000 shares of common 
stock, and 259,000 shares of preferred 


Earnings last year amounted to $14.58 
per Since 1948, the annual 
dividend has been $7 per share 
“A & P” is a high-class stock; it 
would not be surprising were it split, 
and listed on the Big Board 

As the circulation of Forses grows 
this column receives an increasing 
number of letters from readers. Re- 
cently, many have asked about stocks 
bought at high prices, (some of which 
are of doubtful value). 

Some cannot be 


share 


people prevented 


from gambling in trashy stocks; others 


are misled salesmen who lack 
knowledge. “A fool and his money are 


soon parted.” 


by 


A few weeks ago, I gave a list of 
stocks which I thought were high 
enough. I certainly would not think 
of recommending their purchase even 
though they might advance further 
I now wish to repeat that opinion 


Some readers were 
shocked that I 
dared recommend 
the sale of stocks 
which had ad- 
vanced spectacu- 
larly (advised at 
much lower prices, 
nonths ago). 





For more than a-quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury, price-predictions and stock rec- 
ommendations made by this column 
have been 80 to 85 percent correct 
But whenever I am wrong, some 
readers to write vitriolic 
letters. They enjoy blaming every- 
one except themselves. They forget 
“diversification,” and accepting small 
losses when wrong. The latter is one 
of the cardinal principles of invest- 
ment and one often mentioned 

Here are some of the stocks about 
whose purchases readers wrote: 


are sure 


Lisbon Valley Uranium; Mexican Gulf 
Sulphur; Stylon Corp.; Cobalt; Haile 
Mines; Edgmont Uranium; Jos. Ban- 
croft; Grid Oil Freehold: Temco Air- 
craft; Burton Electric; Petaca Mining; 
Wyoming Gulf Sulphur; Emhart Mfg 
and the aircraft stocks around 
their peaks—just before their recent 
decline. For example, Boeing was 
bought at 87; shortly afterward, it de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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Such offer or solicitation is made only by the Offering Circular 


100,000 Shares 


MAarVIN ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Common Stock 


Offering Price: $3.00 Per Share 


Orders executed by, and Offering Circular obtainable from, 


itt BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


This is not on offer to dispose of, or solicitation of an offer to buy, the securities described below 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 








WARNING FROM STANDARD & POOR’S 
MANY STOCKS SHOULD BE SOLD NOW! 


Here is the ree dation of Standard & Poor's, the world’s on ae SS 6 ee ee ones 
largest statistical and investment advisory organization: r 





SELL THESE 100 STOCKS 


You owe it to yourself to see this 
complete ewitch list 


because we see danger in holding them. FACE THE FACTS 





WHO IS 
STANDARD & POOR'S 


Since 1860 this organization 
has assembled, analyzed, in- 
terpreted and published finan- 
cial and investment informa- 
tion, vital material used by 
virtually all large banks, gov- 
ernments, security dealers, in 
stitutions and increasing 
thousands of corporate and in 
dividual! investors 

We employ field investigators 
coast to coast to interview 
corporate executives regular- 
ly e secure important back- 
ground information that never 
appears in newspapers or cor- 
porate statements. Standard 
& Poor's is the largest statis- 
tical and investment advisory 
organization in the world! 


UNBIASED ADVICE! 


(Note: This company has ab- 
solutely no interest in the pur- 
chase or sale of securities 
Ours is whoily an unbiased 

ypraisal.) 

is advice represents the 
combined thinking of some of 
America’s outstanding busi- 
ness and security analysts 
Would you welcome this brand 
of guidance in your own in- 
vestment problems’ The OUT- 
LOOK can give it to you 
Mail the coupon for this 7 
cial Introductory Offer ” 
Stocks That Should Be Sold, 
88 Stocks to Switch Into! 
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Many stocks are rated unfavorably Compare your stocks with Stand 
by Standard & Poor's. We have pre ard & Poor's list of issues that 
pared a special list of over 100 should be switched. Then face the 
stocks that are unfavorabi situ facts — dispose “ an a these 
, - . om wv 
ated, and we are recommending to stocks you own. Replace them with 
our clients that they sell these the more attractive situations in 
aaues our Master List 


Let's assume you've consulted 
PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL Standard & Poor's Switch List and 
found which of your stocks should 
Don't take it for granted that be sold. The safe thing to do is con 
you're holding the right stocks for sult Standard & Poor's reliable 
today’s market, today’s economy Master List of 88 Issues recom 
The stocks you bought a year ago mended for various investment ob 
2 years ago, may represent the jectives: (a) 20 issues for safety of 
soundest corporations in America income and principal (b) 18 stocks 
with millions in assets. But com- for a combination of profit and in 
pany conditions change come (« 15 stocks recommended 
for profit only (‘d) 2) stocks for 
long-term growth, and (e) 15 Low 
Priced Stocks 


Some well-known corpo- 


rations are not favored HOW TO GET THE SWITCH 
for investment right now LIST AND MASTER LIST 


If you own any of the stocks on our Both of these valuable lists will be 
switch list, our analysts say they sent to you, without additional cost 
can be replaced with others having with an ntrocuenry trial subscrip 
better prospects tion to The OUTLOOK, one of 

America’s outstanding investment 
This should not be interpreted as ee The OUTLOOK will 
bearish. The funds released from elp you guard your stock holdings 
the sale of these stocks should be from week to week. It will tell you 
reinvested. So we are presentin which to bu sell, hold or switch 

if & y 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization 
in the W orld, Established 1860 
345 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 


You may have 4 Special Introduc 
tory Trial of The OUTLOOK for 3 
months at the low rate of only $18 


Take advantage of thie unusual of 


fer now #0 you may make imined 
ate ine Of the ) siuable lists 


Doing nothing ir lé " 
may be dangerous and c« 


arket 
lhe 


very least you should do is heck 


I 


i ¥ mainat Oo teh 
at now Ma 


he ipt 
will ft 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Standard & Poor's Corporation, | 
145 Hudson Street 
New Vork 14, N.Y | 
Please enter my subscriy >| 
The OUTLOOER as hecked below 
a) Confidential Lists | 
of 100 Stocks That | 
Should Be Sold 
and 68 Stocks Ree | 
AT NO ommended tor Re 
investment 
EXTRA one copy of & & 
P's 192-eage | 
CosT! Stock Guide 
©) A teochure ‘Bue 
coestul investing 
@) Seeurity Record 
f older 


3 months’ rate $18.00 


with air mail $19 6 
Send no money —we wil 


Address 

City Zone 

State Date 
A530-173 


(No transfer of this subscription 
shall be made without subscriber's 


Signature st 





Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income-—get a trial subscrip 
tion to Barron's National Business and Fi 
nancial Weekly 


It will give you the facts you 
need to 


make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today's markets 
other business or investment publication 

in like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you 

In Barron's you are shown what, where, 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends 

\ trial subscription 

brings you 

iLverything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit 
able investment opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron's, 40 New Street 
New York 4,N. ¥ F-715 


and 


17 weeks for only $5 


| the 


| will have accrued $13,269 at 2%, 


probably 
| preciation in your principal. 
| of depositing cash, you buy $100 worth 


| dividend you 





WHICH STOCKS FOR 
SECOND-HALF 1955? 


We ere recommending te our clients: 


«@. TEN STOCKS for UNUSUAL APPRE- 
CIATION end income; stilt 
undervalued extreordinary 


Moy con be held sith pence of 
b. “SPECIAL 


The above are dynamic 
selected by the rigid standards expla - 
Proven ethod of La our las 
Through Common Stocks,’ remarkable 20- 

ue ochure that has e_. thousands how 
© get on the re road to market profits 
(Note: “Growth” stocks are reported on al- 
most everywhere, but only thie Bervice has 
concentrated exclusvely, simce 1950, on select. 
ing dynam fast-growth leaders to protect and 
merease capital ) 


$1. brings above end 
greckare Uith coveget lease of our bulietin 
Leeders' 


"e Send nome. 
ond $1. te 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, Inc. 


Dept. F, 600 Griswold St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
“PRAISED BY THE EXPERTS" 


“‘true-growth"’ a 


address. 





| of 





| ket” 


| Company 


| Dividend Shares 








BULLETIN ON COMMODITY FUTURES 


Weekly bulletin on all U.S. and 
Caneda futures markets. Send for 
free copy. 

Commodity Trend Service 


136-31 Reesevell Avenue, Flushing 54, 
{(N.Y.C.) N.Y, Tel: INdependence 1-7779 
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| Fidelity 
| Fundamental Investors 


| Axe-Houghton Fund A 


| Commonwealth Invest. 


MARKET COMMENT 





_by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Systematic Saving Through Mutual 
Fund Share Purchases 


Here are some interesting figures 
about saving. If you invest $100. a 
month for ten years and spend your 
interest as you go along, but spend 
none of the principal, at the end of 
period you will have $12,000. If 
you deposit $100. each month and 
save your interest but do not com- 
pound it, at the end of ten years you 
will have $13,200. at 2%, $14,400. at 
4%, $15,000. at 5% and $16,800. at 8%. 

If, on the other hand, you deposit 
$100. a month and compound your 
interest quarterly, in ten years you 
$14,- 


618 at 4%, $15,516 at 5% and $18,280 


at 8° 

You can do practically the same 
thing with mutual fund shares and 
realize a still better ap- 
Instead 
of the same mutual fund stock each 
month. When the mutual fund pays a 
use all of the money 
you receive as a dividend to buy 
additional stock in the same fund. 
This in effect is the equivalent of 
compounding your investment just as 


| you compound the interest you re- 
| ceive 
’ 


on a savings bank deposit. 
Most of the mutual funds are glad 
to sell you a fraction of a share of 
stock, either for your dividend check 
or for any new cash left over after 
the purchase of full shares at the 
market price 

Since mutual fund shares fluctu- 
ate in value you buy more shares with 
your $100 in months when the price 
is low and fewer shares in months 
when the price of the stock is high. 
This permits you to “dollar cost 
average” and makes the average cost 
the shares you own less than 
the average price you pay for shares 
It is a way of “beating the mar- 


without doing any guessing 


about it 


The tabulation 
at the bottom of 
this page shows 
the ten year result 
of compounding 
$100 a month in 
various mutual 
funds for a period of ten years. 

Quite naturally results differ from 
fund to fund. The so-called balanced 
funds, which invest in bonds and 
preferred stocks as well as in common 
stocks, in a rising market do not 
present as favorable behavior as do 
the common stock funds and the 
growth funds. In a falling market, of 
course, the balanced funds almost 
inevitably would do better than the 
stock funds and the growth funds. (It 
is conceivable, but highly improbable, 
that in some exceptional ten-year 
periods, due to falling security prices, 
the mutual fund method could be un- 
profitable.) 

Purchases of $100. per month with 
dividends compounded for the past 
ten years would have added up to 
$20,173 in the Wellington Fund, $20,- 
904 in the Boston Fund, $20,957 in 
Commonwealth Investment Co., and 
$21,071 in Eaton & Howard Balanced 
Fund. In Institutional Foundation 
Fund, a much smaller pool of capitals, 
the total would be $23,752. This is 
because, on balance, Institutional 
Foundation Fund has had a smaller 
percentage of total investment in 
bonds and preferred stocks than the 
others. The management would con- 
tend that it is more “flexibly bal- 
anced.” Axe Houghton Fund A would 
have appreciated to $22,688. over the 
same period. It will be noted that the 
stock funds (owning few bonds or 
none at all) quite naturally did better 
than the balanced funds, and that the 
growth funds did better than most 
of the stock funds. 

The star performers in this very 





Type 
Fund 


Results of Com- 
Size of Minimum 
Fund 


Assets ears 
5/31/55 Date Per Save Te Monthly Dec. 
(million) Started 1/55 Start Minimum ( 





Incorporated Investors 
Massachusetts Invest. Growth 
Affiliated Fund 


Growth 
Growth 
Stock 
Stock 
Stock 
Stock 
Stock 
Balanced 
Balanced 
Balanced 
Balanced 
Balanced 
Balanced 


100 monthly 


Fund 
Mass 


Investors Trust 
Boston Fund 

Co. 
Eaton & Howard Balanced 
Inst. Foundation Fund 
Wellington Fund 


@ Figured on $300 quarter 
ease, represents $12,000 pai 


instead of 
in at rete 


© Must buy af least 50 shares te 
$100 per month, all dividends reinvested in fund's shar 


$214.0 1925 $17.10 = $25 $27,823 

720 27.84 $25 27,667 
330.0 “401 ib) None 23,168 
2.528 250 25 23,367 
13.60 28,681 
14.54 25,920 
29.96 
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incomplete list are Fidelity Fund | 
($28,681), Massachusetts Investors | 
Trust Stuck Fund ($28,458), Massa- 
chusetts Investors Growth Fund 
($27,667), Incorporated Investors | 
($27,823) and, among the balanced 
funds, Institutional Foundation Fund 
($23,752) and Axe Houghton Fund A 
($22,688) . 

It goes without saying that there 
are individual stocks which would 
have given better results than this if 
they could have been purchased in 
$100. monthly installments with divi- 
dends compounded. This, of course, 
now is possible under the monthly 
installment plan of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is almost impos- 
sible, however, to make correspond- 
ing computations, and such computa- 
tions are entirely academic since the 
MIP plan has not been in effect for 
as long as ten years. 

The MIP plan, of course, does not 
permit the same degree of diversifi- 
cation as do mutual funds or profes- 
sional management; and in this 
writer’s opinion commissions usually 
are higher on most MIP plans than is 
the “load” (or commission) in con- 
nection with purchase of mutual funds 

particularly if one regards the com- 
missions on the MIP plan as con- | 
sisting of a round-trip in-and-out, 
the minimum $6.00 commission on | 
each transaction, and the odd-lot 
differential of % or % of a point. 

Mutual funds have both advantages 
and disadvantages. It has always 
seemed to me that they are the ideal | 
thing for a certain type of investor, | 
particularly for the small investor | 
who can save a limited sum of money | 
regularly or for the uninformed and | 
busy investor who does not want to | 
be bothered and confused with the 
problem of highly amateur decisions 
regarding the purchase of issues. 

The advantage of the mutual fund 
is that it always provides more diver- 
sification than the small investor is in 
position to acquire operating inde- 
pendently. The mutual fund investor | 
also receives an expert management | 
service for which he pays (usually | 
unconsciously) a previously fixed fee 
deducted from his income. The mu- | 
tual fund provides a convenience in 
that the investor owns fewer certifi- 
cates, collects fewer checks, and does 
less bookkeeping. All this makes the 
income tax return more simple. Fur- 
thermore, the mutual fund provides 
a way to invest money in stocks 
almost as easily as one deposits money 
in a savings bank. 








Only ONE MAN in 1000... 


KNOWS THE INVESTMENT PROFIT POTENTIAL OF 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FOR EXAMPLE ...DO YOU KNOW THAT:— 


$] 000 Aetna Lite is now worth* $19,280.00 
Conn. General 2 ‘ 42,480.00 

INVESTED { Continentl =“ 55,580.00 
ON Lincoln Nat’! 65,510.00 
JAN. 1, 1943 Southland Life “ 26,880.00 
IN THE Travelers “ 12,650.00 
SHARES OF West Coast Life“ 53,600.00 


*As of July Ist, 1956] 


We have prepared a FIFTH and REVISED EDITION 
of our Special Bulletin entitled 


“12 REASONS FOR INVESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS” 


which contains specific suggestions on stocks 
which we believe are attractive for investment today. 





This Bulletin will be of particular interest to holders of 
mutual fund shares and to investors who ate considering the 
acceptance of profits in cyclical or speculative stocks and the 
reemployment of funds in investment-grade issues. 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed for $1.00. 


Please use coupon below. 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 
Members Boston Stock Exchange 
85 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J.H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please mail a copy of your Revised Edition of Special Bulletin on Life 
Insurance Stocks. Enclosed is $1.00. 


Name. 


“eeeeee 


Address. 


(Please print) 





Should You SELL Now ?— 


‘UP 20,700%- 


Our clients are never in doubt and have large | Yes 


in @ 4 year period, RKO 
showed the above percentage gain, « $560 in 
vestment appreciating to $104,000. The WAR 
RANTS of Richfield Oj), Tri-Continenial and 
Atias Corp. had comparative rises. WARRANTS 
move taster and further than any other type 
of security 


WARRANTS 
profits in their pockets—not just on paper 
A FEW EXAMPLES: 
duPont Bought @ 110 
Haloid Bought @ 40 
U.S. Foil"B" Bought 4214 
OUR ADVICE IS 


For 


% Soild @ 200 
All Sold @ 100 
\% Sold @ 
DEFINITE, CONCISE, PROFITABLE 


130 | if you ere interested in capital 


appreciation, be sure te ead 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 


our curve t « “Best Buys 
What Act cow 


amazing +, ow om oF 


plus ' 


It has always seemed to me that a 


great many teachers, physicians, den- | 


tists, lawyers and salaried people who 

are in position to save from $50. to 

$500 a month usually will do better 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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“WOW TO TAKE A FORTUNE OUT OF 
WALL STREET” By J. A. Lempenau 


Send only $3.00 to 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE * NEW JERSEY 











by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warren in their different phases 
explores Many avenues of their profitabie pur- 
hase and saie describes current opportunities 
in Warrants 
For your copy send $2 te the publishers, 
R. HH. M. Associates, Dept. F, 220 Filth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N.Y. or send for tree de- 
scriptive foider 

















WEST VIRGINIA 
TURNPIKE 
ANALYSIS 


A free copy of our new, complete 
Analysis of Operating Results and Fu- 
ture Trends of the West Virginia Turn- 
pike is yours upon request. Use the 
coupon, or write or call us direct. You 
incur no obligation. 
West Virginia Turnpike Bonds 
(either 3%% or 4'%% issues) can 
be purchased currently to return 
the investor more than 4% exempt 
from all Pederal Income Taxes. 


Sohn C Neveen/f Go: 


Established 1898 Incorporated 1953 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO, 
155 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Name 
Address 


City and State 











Let this Research Help you to 
Profitable Market Decisions 


Just off the Press 
See New MID-YEAR Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS—OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


monthly 
capitalizations 


highs, lows earnings 


VOLUME on vir 
y 


showing 
dividends 
tually every 
Stock and 


ima early 


active stock listed on N 
American Stock Exchanges cover 
12 full years to July 1, 1955 

Order Today jor Prompt Delivery 
Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books)... ..$50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
87 Nassau $t., N.Y. 38 BE 3-9096 














A “Goldmine” for Chairmen! 


416 pages of usable, 
ractical, tested 
ntroductions for 

every oecasion with 

my yr instruc- 
ons for chairmen 
and bright bite to 

liven up programs. A 

book that takes the 

worry out of presid- 
ing and means 8UC- 
> for you' Bend 
for your copy today. 


$450 
Money bock 
qvorantee 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





Investment Values in Railroad Stocks 


AT mipvear it is almost certain that 
the year 1955 will be another record 
breaker. Even if business activity 
should level off or perhaps slow down 
a bit, the momentum at present is 
such that nothing but crippling strikes 
or a unforeseen calamity can 
do much damage to corporate earn- 
ings from here on 

Of course the stock market has been 
telling this story for some time. Prices 
of more prominent industrial stocks 
reflecting this happy 
state of affairs, but they seem to dis- 
count an even more prosperous fu- 
ture. Leading railroad stocks, on the 
other hand, although the railroad 
stock average also has surpassed its 
previous peak, have not kept pace. 
Just compare the 4%4-5% yields 
available on such top-grade invest- 
ment stocks as Union Pacific or 
Santa Fe with the 24%-3% returns on 
industrial of comparable 


major 


not only are 


equities 
quality 

Granted that the railroad industry 
lacks the growth potential of the elec- 
tronics nuclear indus- 
that the rail- 


chemical or 
Granted further 
roads have lost a great deal of traffic 
to trucks, pipelines, electric power 
transmission, airlines and buses. But 
what investors seem 


tries 


many to over- 
look is that railroads are still handling 
a huge volume of traffic, and are do- 
ing it with constantly increasing ef- 
ficiency. While it is true that many 
railroads will immediately feel the 
effects of any letdown in business, it 
is equally true that. we can't have 
prosperity without well-managed 
railroads participating to the fullest 
extent 

Few people realize that the ratio of 
labor cost to revenues and total ex- 
penses has remained comparatively 
stable over the past two or three dec- 
ades despite the tremendous increase 
in wage 
in labor 


rates. And the improvement 
efficiency is far from ex- 
hausted. This formerly _ tradition- 
bound industry is embracing tech- 
nological progress with open arms— 


and the results are 
impressive, as re- 
flected by increas- 
ingly good control 
over operating ex- 
penses 

Furthermore, 
most American rail- 
roads are in superb financial condi- 
tion, and while per share earnings 
may seem huge in many instances, the 
actual return on the investment is so 
modest that no politician or labor 
leader can raise an eyebrow. As a 
matter of fact, some railroads—the 
Seaboard and the Rock Island, for in- 
stance—have been so drastically re- 
organized that the present common 
stock actually represents the invest- 
ment of the old bondholders. What- 
ever water there may have been in 
the capital structure of the railroad 
industry has been squeezed out in the 
two decades that followed the Great 
Depression of 1929-1932. 

By devoting the major part of this 
column to the rails it isn’t my inten- 
tion to suggest that railroad stocks 
should have a dominant position in 
an investment portfolio or that their 
long-range prospects are superior. But 
I do wish to point out that good rail- 
road stocks deserve serious consider- 
ation by conservative investors. At 
present prices for good-quality indus- 
trial and utility stocks, the rails not 
only offer a better than average in- 
come, but also better value and at 
least equal appreciation prospects. 

The accompanying table lists a num- 
ber of investment-grade railroad 
stocks which I consider comparatively 
attractive under present market con- 
ditions. It goes without saying, of 
course, that estimates of 1955 earn- 
ings and dividend rates, made at mid- 
year, are at best informed guesses. 
Some stocks may be split before long; 
although this has no bearing on their 
value it may have a beneficial effect 
on their price. Candidates for a split 
are: Rock Island, Southern Railway, 
Union Pacific and Sante Fe. 


Earnings per Share 
Price 
july 1, 1955 1954 


$14.76 
12.35 
8.96 
10.96 
8.51 
7.68 
5.38 
5.01 
4.21 


Est. 1955 

Dividend 
1955 (Est.) Rate 
$18.00 $8.00 
14.50 7.50 
12.00 4.00 
12.00 5.50 
9.00 5.00 
8.50 3.50 
6.75 3.50 
6.25 3.25 
5.20 2.50 


416 page harvest g of quitebio introductions” 
‘orbes Magazine March '55 
Order now re om FREE examination 
| rete s+. 5. DENISON CO. Det. 1 
32) von Ave. Se., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
“Clever Introductions for Chairmen,” | 

) I enclose check for $4.50 in full payment, 

) Will pay postman on delivery. 

My money back if not completely satisfied ! 
after 5 day examination. 





Railroad 





Union Pacific 170 
Santa Fe 147% 
Southern Ry. 965% 
Chicago Rock Island 93 
Seaboard Air Line 84% 

| Winois Central 66 

! | Southern Pacific 64% 

| Chesepeate & Ohio 53% 
Lone Sets - | 


eee ae eae a a ae ae ee 


Great Northern 41 
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A recheck on Bristol-Myers, which 
hasn’t done anything marketwise 
since my comment weeks ago, con- 
firms my favorable opinion. While 
second-and third-quarter earnings 


won't match the 96c a share profit | 
shown in the first quarter, this is a | 
normal, seasonal expectation. For the | 


full year the company should show 
better than $3 a share vs. $2.12 in 
1954; the exact amount depends on 
how much the management will spend 
on research and promotion. Neither 
Bristol-Myers nor Squibb (Olin 
Mathieson) or Upjohn, which distri- 
bute Bristol-Myers’ new antibiotic, 
tetracycline, seem to be greatly wor- 
ried about Pfizer’s patent infringe- 
ment suit. If the principals are un- 
concerned, I can’t see why investors 
should be unduly apprehensive. 
Around 32, the stock impresses me as 
an attractive investment with the 
promise of increasing dividends and 
capital appreciation. 

Substantially higher earnings are in 
prospect for Hertz Corp., whose truck 
and car rental business is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Even though the 
stock, now 52, already has had a ma- 
jor advance, the potential of this 
modestly capitalized company seems 
far from exhausted. A stock split 
combined with a dividend increase 
can be expected before long. For de- 
tailed information ask your broker 
for a copy of the Hertz prospectus is- 
sued in conjunction with the recent 
offering of convertible debentures to 
stockholders. The stock is a some- 
what speculative “businessman's in- 
vestment” and not suitable for ultra- 
conservative accounts. 

Among the “blue chips” I still rec- 
ommend purchase of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass despite its advance to 80. The 
company is benefiting from the trend 
to larger glassed areas in homes and 


especially in automobiles where the | 
introduction of wrap-around wind- | 


shields has been a boon to the glass 
makers. The paint business, too, is re- 
flecting the high level of building ac- 
tivity and general prosperity. 


Earnings of this leading maker of | 


glass, paints and chemicals are likely 
to exceed $5 a share, a new record by 


a good margin, and dividends may be | 


raised to about $2.50 to $3.00. This is 


a modest return for a stock selling at | 


80, but it is in line with prevailing 
yields on stocks of similar quality and 
prospects. Pittsburgh Plate Glass is 
an exceptionally well and conserva- 


tively managed enterprise whose un- | 


broken dividend record goes back 


beyond the turn of the century. It is | 


a sound stock to own. 


Advance release of this regular article 
will be airmailed to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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THE BLOW-OFF — 
PHASE 


The blow-off phase of a 6 year bull market, its characteristics 
and possibilities, duration and extent have recently been ana- 
lyzed in the light of Drew Odd Lot Studies covering the past 
19 years and including the experience of 1929, 1937 and 1946. 
The likely pattern of the stock market and individual stocks 
between now and some critical point in the future is projected 
in two recent Drew Studies based upon the market’s present 
internal condition and the experience of the final phases of past 
bull markets. These two Studies and the latest Report will be 
included without charge with four weeks trial of the Drew 
Market Action Analysis. 


Send only $5 to cover 
all seven Reports 


DREW INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


GARFIELD A. Drew, President 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















WATCH THIS STOCK! 


Now Bargain-Priced Around $14 
—Should Reach Much Higher Prices 


SALES seered steadily post 4 yeors; more orders heave been token for company's 
products during this yeor's # fiscal querter than in any other previous similer period. 


EARNINGS expected to better o $1.50 a share this year—e 50% gain over lost yeor's fiqure. 
RECENT reductions in price line further enhances ciready strong competitive position. 
TREMENDOUS success of new products will further bolster sales considerably——create strong 
demand for this issue. 
STEADY dividends disbursed during post 12 yeors, 1955 dividend expected to yield 5%. 
ACQUISITION of new capital funds for new productive creas odds further brightness te 
compony's already promising long-term outlook. 
We believe we've uncovered one of the most remarkable opportunities in all 
our history ... 
Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange .. . 
MARKET.” 
Our exclusive Report on this company is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subseription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS eervice including DuVal's 
Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all Special Reports 
for only $3 


we are telling our clients: “BUY AT THE 


{tse Rond Ve Money NOW caccoaeoeeeseosss 


DUVAL'S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. 1-141 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, &. Y. 
Please send me ort “A Stock That Can Double in Price’’ PREE with $3 four weeks’ trial subscription 
to the complete DOUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service. (Air-Mail $3.26). Bill me at « later date 


Name 
(please print cieariy 


Address 








HAS BULL MARKET 
JUST STARTED ?? 


Our Special Confidential Release. The 
most spectacular and dramatic disclo- 
sure ever issued of the amazing facts 
behind this market. Why all prices 
have been dwarfed since 1910. The 
money secret behind the start and col- 
lapse of the “premature” 1929 boom 
What money knows, and why interne- 
tional money is now staging its first 
permanent advance in two generations 
$2.00 thet will disclose facts you have 
sought for years 

Convincing end invaluable facts that 
no intelligent investor will want to miss. 


A Special Offer to 
$00 meke you @ permanent $00 
client. All three items 
1. A free copy of our Special Unique 
Release on the foundations and base 
of the present market. 
Our Special report of Sept. 27th 
1953 “The Gap in the Boom” An- 
nouncing the just occurred selling 
climax and why stocks would forge 
ahead 
The current issue of May 25th last 
on how and why stocks would break 
new high levels during the first days 
in June 
New Clients Only. 


Cc. F. M. Williems 


36 West 40th Street, New York 18 
New York London 














Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis buiids your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Pigure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-17, 
MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Well Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 





| public during the hearings 


| with 





We factually measure the effect of 


WANG SAME 
WN ae 


Send 61 for latest Heport F-15 covering 
present situation er 65 for month's trial 
on prompt refund basis if mot satiefied. 
tratlable to new inquirers onty 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price hange-Volume Tabulation 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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WHO'S THE SCAREDY CAT? 


Consistently the annual redemption rate of mutual fund shares* has kept behind 
the annual turnover rate of all shares traded on the New York Stock Exchange 


MUTUAL 
FUNDS 


NYSE 
SHARES 


YEAR 
194) 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


11.2% 
5.1% 
7B% 
8.0% 
8.6% 
11.0% 
6.3% 


14.7% 

9.5% 
16.1% 
14.9% 
18.2% 
22.6% 
14.2% 


* repurchases a6 4 percentage of year-end total value 
of traded 


+ valve shares 





MUTUAL NYSE 
FUNDS SHARES 
8.4% 16.3% 
5.5% 11.8% 
11.1% 20.0% 
10.3% 16.6% 
5.0% 12.2% 
5.8% 12.1% 
6.5% 14.3% 


YEAR 


1948 
1949 
1950 
195) 
1952 
1953 
1954 


as @ percentage of year-end total valve 





THE FUNDS 


4 QUIET SUMMING UP 


LAST MARCH a gentleman by the name 
of Dorsey Richardson gave an ac- 
counting to the Fulbright Committee 
of the doings of the nation’s open- 
end investment companies (mutual 
funds). Richardson is the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies, to which just about every 
reputable investment company, open 
or closed, belongs 

During the past two weeks the as- 
sociation has published not only his 


| testimony but also some supplemental 


data and charts which were not made 
They are 
worth taking a good look at 

The scare-cry at the hearings was 
that possibly panic-stricken mutual 
fund shareholders, whom some Wash- 
ingtonians insist on regarding as 
babes in the woods, could play havoc 
the market if 
setback and 


it hit a serious 


create an artificial de- 


pression 


The basi behind this 


assumption 


| thesis is that mutual fund sharehold- 


Rich- 


ers are wooly-headed dupes. 


| ardson’s statistics and charts prove 


that they are anything but that; on 
the contrary, they are level-headed 
people who have approached their in- 
vestments with more calm and de- 
termination than the average investor. 
Having set up their investment pro- 
grams, they going ahead with 
them much regardless of the 
Though the term 
used in Richardson's 
the dollar-averaging implicit 
in most mutual fund investing seems 
definitely to be more than vindicated 
To judge from the figures, when the 
market goes down, the mutual fund 
shareholders do not sell their shares 
and run for the hills. Actually the 
typical reaction seems to be: “Wowie! 


are 
pretty 
market's direction. 
as such is not 


report 


My $25 will buy more shares this 
month than they did last month!” 

Says Richardson: “Significant in 
spreading the ownership of American 
business is the development, within 
recent years, of plans by which men 
and women can acquire ownership on 
a regular investment basis (dollar 
averaging) through investment of 
modest amounts 

“Over 200,000 shareholder accounts 
for the regular purchase of mutual 
fund shares are on the books of the 
Association's member companies 
These accounts, calling for monthly or 
quarterly investments, are now grow- 
ing at a rate in excess of 6,000 a 
month.” 

The 59 investment companies sub- 
ject to the New York State Franchise 
tax last year alone held securities of 
some 1,535 different corporations and 
an even greater number of different 
issues (many investment companies 
hold several different issues of securi- 
ties of the same corporation). 

During his testimony before 
committee Richardson pointed out 
that when the Dow-Jones average 
goes up so do mutual fund redemp- 
tions; but when the D-J average goes 
down redemptions go down too. In 
short, the mutual fund investor, far 
from being a Wall Street dupe, seems 
to be just about the levelest-headed 
guy around. 


the 


BOOMING BABY 


One of the things all mutual funds 
like to have is a portfolio of stocks 
that are earning a good cash income. 
Little ($5.3-million assets) Aberdeen 
Fund, therefore, was more than a 
little proud that in 1955’s first quarter 
84% of the stocks in its portfolio 
showed higher earnings than in 1954 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (1,000 shares) 
set the pace with a 119% rise in earn- 
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ings. Corning Glass (2,800 shares) 
was second with 79% and Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph not far behind with 
70%. 

Chemical and oil stocks together 
comprise about 50°% of Aberdeen’s 
portfolio, and practically all of them 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| 


showed increased earnings during the | 


quarter. Among 20 such stocks, only 
three—Victor Chemical, Anderson- 


Prichard and Shell Oil—failed to keep 


up with the crowd. Among the com- | 


panies that did register higher earn- 
ings, four topped the 40% 
Monsante (with a 49.6% 


mark— | 
increase), | 


Dow (43.6%), Rohm & Haas (43.2%) | 


and Spencer Chemical (41.0%). 


Aberdeen’s assets have risen from | 


$2.9 million at the end of 1953 to $4.1 
million last December, and from there 
to the June 30 mark of $5.3 million. 
The money is invested in companies 
heavy in research, companies which 
Aberdeen hopes will produce new 
products, thus in turn producing new 
earnings and greater dividends. 


MORE ON REGIONS 





Tuink of Texas, you think of oil and | 
gas. That would seem to be the rule, | 
yet the Texas Fund, one of the orig- | 
inal regional fund (if not the original | 
regional fund), has just 25.85% of its | 


assets in those so uniquely Texan | 


stocks. 

The reason is that Texas 
longer just an oil state. Operating out 
of Houston, the most Texan of Texas 


towns, Texas Fund invests its assets | 


in anything that smacks of Texas— 
gas transmission, utilities, insurance, 
chemicals, banks (Texas banks, that 
is with a smattering in nearby Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma), and the chemical 
companies (6.81% of assets) that have 
set up manufacturing facilities in the 
Gulf cities. 

Texas Fund is a relative baby. It 
was founded in 1949. Net asset value 
then was $3.26. Today it is $7.39. In 


is no 


1949 there were exactly 8 sharehold- | 


ers: today 11,000. 


Recent additions to Texas’ portfolio | 


include General 
group of relatively local issues—Hi- 
bernia National Bank and the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce (both New 


Orleans). Eliminated were American 


Republics Corp., which sold out to 
Sinclair Oil, and Western ‘Natural 
Gas common. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 


Boominc sales and a booming stock 
market have added two new members 


to The Mutual Funds “$100-million | 


Club.” The specialized Chemical 
Fund, as a result of June sales more 
than seven times the level of a year 


Telephone and a | 





earlier, easily sailed past the’ mark | 


so did the Commonwealth Investment 
Company, big balanced fund. 
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80 Wall Street, New York 6, WM. Y. 
Name 


Address 
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WHY NOT THE 


GRAIN 
MARKET? 


Many people are putting some of their 
investment funds into the grain market. 
Get specific buy-sell recommendations 
from the authoritative NATIONAL 
GRAIN TRADER. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Treding,” plus four issues of the 
letter and a valuable seasonal trend 
chart for a grain which tends to rise at 
one season 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $1 for Offer CD-25 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 


| Keystone | 
Custodian Funds 
| 
| 














| 
BOND, PREFERRED AND | 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS | 


The Keystone Company 

30 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mase. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 


ten Funds. | 
s 


Name 
Addr en 
City 


State 


- Are you looking fora 
PUBLISHER? 


send for our free, illustrated booklet titled Te the 
in Search of @ Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 

promote and distribute your book. All subjects considered 

New suthors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It's free 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., MW. Y. 1 

In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 728 
In Wash., D. C 1010 Vermont Ave V.W 
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MARLOWE CHEMICAL CO., inc. 


COMMON STOCK 


$1 Per Share 


Circular on request from 


UNDERWRITER 


Please send me Circular on Mariowe Chemical Co., In 


(Please print full name clearly 
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BOwling Green 9-1600 
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INVESTORS! 


An Unusual 
and Valuable 
Opportunity 


FREE! 


Here is the opportunity of a life 
time to check your securities at a 
time when holding the right stocks 
is all-important, You can have the 
opinion of a 50-year old Company— 
leader in the Investment advisory 
field——without cost to you. Gétting 
this check will cost you nothing 
and may save you thousands of 
dollars 


All that is necessary in to list in 
the Coupon below 7 securities you 
own or are planning to buy. You 
will be told immediately whether 
Babson clients are being advised to 
HOLD these securities or SWITCH 
out of them into more favorable 
situations, 


Isn't an opinion based on 560 
years’ experience and continuing 
research worth a few minutes 
time and a postage stamp’? There 
should be no question of this, so 
mail your list today. We will have 
thousands of requests. Write now 
to get an early reply. No obligation, 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


(BABSON’S REPORTS, INC. 
| Dept. F-35 Wellesley Hills 62, Mass. | 


t 1 hawe Meted below 7 stocks which | own ori 
1 plan to buy. Please tell me promptly, at ne cost | 
jer obligation, whether Babson’s clientes have; 
| been advised te HOLD of SWITCH them 


BM BEARS Bee 


= 
~ 








BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businesemen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forvees readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fonrses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 396 


on August 1,1955, toshareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on July l, 1955. 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasure 


June 22, 1956 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. ¥. 


Divwenp No. 30 
ME BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


lear quarterly cash 
ie) ee oe the capi 
{ Yat) per * on capt 
tal pitt of the Company, pey- 
able on Avgust 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business July 15, 1955. 
R. BE. Pacman, Secretary 


June 23, 1955 
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An increased regular quarterly 


dividend —trom 25 per share 


to 30c per shore-—has been 
declared by Daystrom, inc. 
Checks will be moiivd August 
15th to shareholders of record 
July 27th. 


CUZABETH, M4. 














SSSI SS 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
August |, 1955 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

« SS. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 « share on the 
4.68% Series, $1.10 « share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07 4 « share on the 
45% Series and 9 conte « 
share on the 3.4% Series, Checks 
will be mathed 





C. Winner, 

















Tuts 1s ov Pont: Tue Story or 
Creative Caprrat: A more appropriate 
title for 
America,” for du Pont is only one among 
the companies that figure in it. 
In Life-like pictures and concise text, 
here is the unusual story of what capital- 
ism is and how it all began. Used wisely, 
money makes money. Thrift, as con- 
trasted with hoarding, is the prime 
source of abundance. Thanks to the de- 
velopment of capitalism into “mass cap- 
italism,” in which more and more citi- 
zens own a share of the economy, “priv- 
ate” enterprise is becoming more public— 
without government ownership (32 
pages) 

397. Tue Furunre: 


many 


A Preview or 1975: 


If there is any doubt about the riskiness | 


of guessing the future, one has only to 


consult the red faces of those who were | 
forecasting twenty years ago. But human | 


nature being what it is, even the best of 
us can't resist going out on that time- 
honored limb. The proof: fifteen promi- 
nent men, each ready to stick his neck 
out in this Prudential Life Insurance 
booklet. Doctor, banker, 
mostly businessmen—their vistas range 
from utopian optimism to a humble 
hope for survival. But the general con- 


sensus adds up to a balanced optimism | 


illustrating Prudential’s motto: “The fu- 
ture belongs to those who prepare for it” 
(17 pages) 

398. Our Investment STAKE IN 
Amenica: A glance at the New York 


Times help-wanted ads, many of which | 


stipulate a knowledge of Spanish, shows 
the continuing and increasing import- 
ance of trade with the countries of Cen- 


tral and South America. Behind this out- | 
ward evidence stands a direct invest- | 
ment of U.S. private funds amounting to | 


$6 billion. Investment conditions in Latin 
America, says President J. Peter Grace 
of W 


sideration. Latin America is growing at 
a pretty fast clip, and is producing a 
small but growing middle-class con- 
sumer who is likely to make the Latin 
American picture even brighter for 


Yanqui investors if they will take the | 


trouble to investigate (14 pages). 

399. Mowery: Master on Servant? In 
ancient times, mediums of exchange con- 
sisted of stone slabs and bronze rings. 


Today money comes in handier forms. | 


About 90% of all US. transactions (in 
dollar volume) are made by check. This 


handsomely designed booklet, prepared | 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New | 


York, is a well-rounded survey of money's 
basic principles (48 pages) 


this booklet would be “This is | 





educator—but | 


LATIN 





BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 265 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ per 
share hes been declared, payable 
August 1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 8, 1955. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, June 27, 1955. 

















AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Stock Dividend on Common Stock 
Os Juss 21, 1955 the Board of Directors of Amer 
ican Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company declared 
out of earned surplus a stock dividend on the Com 
mon stock of one additional share of Common stock 
for each four shares of Common stock held, payable 
on August 29, 1955 to Common stockholders of rec 
ord at the close m August 1, 1955. De 
tails have the Company to all 
stockholders 
Holders of Prior Preferred stock of the Company 
who wish to participate in the dividend must convert 
their Prior Poolerted shares into Common stock at 
the conversion rate of four shares of Common for 
one share of Prior Preferred, on or before the close 
of business on August |, 1955. Instructions for 
effecting the conversion have been mailed by the 
Company to all holders of its Prior Preferred stock 
W“ Marruews, Je., Secretary 


ot business 


been mailed by 








R. Grace & Co., are not always | 
uniformly good, but in the long run they | 
are good enough to be worth serious con- | 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace INP 


Pace INP 


Pace Parke-Bernet Galleries 


Pace Wide World 


Pace Parke-Bernet Galleries 


Pace Free Lance Photo Guild 


Pace INP, Wide World 
Pace United Press 


Pacr 31: Free Lance Photo Guild 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


MARKET COMMENT 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


clined to 54. Similar cases were re- 
ported in Chance-Vought, Douglas, 
Gen. Dynamics, Lockheed. Western 
Union was bought at 107, (after its 
advance from around 40, when it was 
recommended here). 

This column tries to recommend 
stocks when they are reasonably 
priced and likely to advance con- 
siderably, without too much risk, like 
my recent and persistent recommen- 
dation of Montgomery Ward. In con- 
nection with stocks which go way up, 
it is well to remember the old Wall 
Street rule: “A bull makes; a bear 
makes; but a hog never makes.” 


At their high prices earlier this | 


year, I think the airplane manufac- 
turing stocks were dangerous. 
ommend switching them to other 
stocks. Space does not permit detailed 


comment as to the other stocks men- | 


tioned above, but I do not see any- 
thing especially attractive about Tem- 
co, Hecla Mining, Stylon, Haile Mines, 
Lisbon Valley, Mexican Gulf, Cobalt, 
Edgmont, 


50 percent interest in Plax Corp., 
which manufactures polyethylene 


plastic-squeeze bottles—(the other 50 | 
percent being owned by Owens-Il- | 


linois Glass). 

An interesting tabulation 
recently compiled by Mr. 
Clayton, of Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
comparing April 15, 1955 prices with 


was 


the May 29, 1946. Of 801 Big Board | 
common stocks, 494 were up 14 per- | 


cent; 306 were down 33 percent. The 
entire 801 were up 36 percent. Of the 
494 issues that were higher, only 196 
did as well or better than the aver- 
ages, which advanced 100 percent 
during the period mentioned. Out- 
standing groups for the period: 
Downside Upside 
Tobaccos Aircraft mfg. 
Air lines Oils 
Movies Papers 
R.R. equipments Steels 
Department stores Coppers 
Liquors Aluminums 
Some rails Chemicals 
Soft drinks Most rails 
Floor coverings Rubbers 

(most issues) Electrical equipments 
Sugars Office equipments 
Meat Packing Public utilities 
5 and 10¢ stores Machinery and tools 
Trucks Cements 
Leathers Instalment finance 
Gold Radio, television 

Food chains 
Glass 


It is obvious that former market 
leaders do not always repeat in the 
ensuing bull market. “Eternal Vigil- 
ance is the price of safety.” 
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Burton, Pataca, or Wyom- | 
ing—for my money. Emhardt has a | 


Harold | 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


in the long run if they put money into | 


a good mutual fund that if they make 
their own individual common stock 


selections, or put all of their money | 


in the savings bank. 


A great many small people make 


the mistake of thinking that they can 


make their money grow faster by | 


trying to mastermind the stock mar- 
ket, by trading in and out of securities, 


by heeding tips to buy low priced | 
highly speculative stocks and by buy- | 


ing and selling at “the right time.” 
The investor with limited funds 
usually cannot provide himself with 
enough diversification to make him- 
self feel complacent and patient, and 


| complacency and patience are two of 
I rec- | 


the keys to successful investing. 


Over a period of more than thirty 
years I have been impressed with the | 
fact that the large investor almost | 
invariably does better than the small | 
and I think the reason is | 
| self-evident. The large 


investor; 
investor can 
diversify and can afford to feel com- 


placent and be patient. The mutual | 
fund permits the small investor to | 
operate in about the same way that | 


the larger investor operates. 


It should be kept in mind that there | 
funds designed for all | 
types of objectives and that mutual | 
funds, like common stocks, will fluc- | 
tuate considerably in price—although | 


are mutual 


usually not as violently. 


Mutual fund salesmen often place 


great emphasis on the relative 
formance” of the fund they are selling. 
I am not at all sure but that too 
much emphasis is placed on perfor- 
mance. The fund that provides su- 


perior performance for one five year | 


period may not realize the same 
distinction in the next five years. It 
really is remarkable, however, as the 
tabulation shows, that performance of 


analogously tailored funds varies as 


little as it does. 

Those who buy Mutual funds 
should be sure they are buying the 
well-managed one which best fits 
their objective. It is well to consult 
expert opinion in this matter, and ex- 


pert opinion is available in most se- | 


curity firms. 


It usually is a mistake to buy this 


type of security for a “turn” in the 


market. The commission is too high. | 


Always be suspicious of the salesman 
who tries to lead you to switch from 


one fund to another. The advantage | 
seldom is great enough to justify the | 


cost. Mutual funds are “buy and keep” 
investments. 





Advance release of these regular articles 


will be airmailed to interested readers on 


the day of its writing. Rates on request. | 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains... 
OR active stocks... 
(Check which). 
No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 
Name 
Address 
City 
LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
Sen Francisco 4, California 














Over 2000 Businesses, 
jeg Nelle a end income Preper- 


FOR ees, 
E! por So ge and Alaske. 
Many of sacrifice prices. 


FREE, 280-PAGE BOOK, just off the press tells 
who the owners are, where they are, what they want to) 
sell of trade, prices, terms, earnings, etc. Contains thou 
sands of opportunities from $3000 to $4,000,000! No 
commission to pay us. No salesman will call. ABSO 
LUTELY FREE. Write what you want and where and 


we'll advise owners of your requirements 








| Wme for Book Me. 156 


National Business & Preperty 
Exchange, $400 Witehire Bivd., L.A. 26, Cotit, 1) 





“per- | 


LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Ask for free copies of bulletins on OIL 
and URANIUM issues. 


Al. J. Johnson & Co., Brokers 
P. O. Bex 101 
Coterade Springs, Cote. 
Specialists in Western Oil and 
Mining Stocks 











you 
and 


URANIUM 


Facts —Just Facts! 


Cherokee Uranium Mining Corp. 
has its own mine and mill, and is 
now producing and shipping ore. 
The daily gross income is about 
$700! We know of very few Ura- 
nium mining companies whose 
stock is selling for less than $1 per 
share that can equal this record 


Write today for a Free Report on 
Cherokee common stock, now sell- 
ing around 40 cents per share. 


Tecvier ro Co. 
ESTABLIGHED 1991 
Fira in Uranium 
1 Exchange Pi., Jersey City 2, M. J. 
Oflewere 3-360) 
Free telephone from Hew York City 
Digby 4-4500 











THOUGHTS 





We will endure. . . if we accept 
our obligation to maintain stability in 
our world by conserving the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the past and 
encouraging the orderly forces of 
progress. Those of us who assume that 
the capitalist society can and must 
endure rally around these standards. 
We believe in property but know it 
can flourish only when innovation has 
free rein and new enterprises (with 
the personal rewards that must go 
with them) can emerge. We are de- 
voted to the idea of equality .. . of 
opportunity to rise. We are com- 
mitted to the idea of man’s rationality 
and his ability to make free choices 
for his own betterment and that of 
society. —Lovuis M. Hacker. 


Merely having an open mind is 
nothing. The object of opening the 
mind, as of opening the mouth, is to 
shut it again on something solid. 

—G,. K. Cuesrerton. 


Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity, the most important thing 
in life is to know when to forego an 
advantage. —BENJAMIN D1sRAELI. 


Don't ever prophesy; for if you 
prophesy wrong, nobody will forget 
it; and if you prophesy right, nobody 
will remember it. —Josn BILLines. 


Society is a partnership in all 
science; a partnership in all art; a 
partnership in every virtue and in all 
perfection. As the ends of such a 
partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a part- 
nership not only between those who 
are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead and those 
who are to be born. —Epmunp Burke. 


The great trouble today is that 
there are too many people looking 
for someone else to do something for 
them. The solution of most of our 
troubles is to be found in everyone 
doing something for himself. 

—Henry Foro. 


Good and bad luck is but a syno- 
nym, in the great majority of in- 
stances, for good and bad judgment. 

—CHATFIELD. 


Show me a thoroughly satisfied man 


—and I will show you a failure. 
—Twomas A. Epson. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


B. C. FORBES; 


Let us, by all means, seek to 
improve our worldly position. 
Let us strive to rise in the busi- 
ness and social scale. Let us by 
every legitimate meons seek to 
attain success. A worthy ambi- 
tion is, in a sense, absolutely 
necessary to happiness, for hap- 
piness satisfaction — springs 
from striving to achieve, from 
exerting oneself to be of service 
to the world. The human being 
who has no unfilled ambitions, 
who has no ideals, who has no 
wants, is not a very high type 
of the human species. Do not 
make the mistake, however, of 
imaginina that recompense will 
come from the material reward 
our efforts, when they succeed, 
will bring. The money or place 
or fame which our endeavors 
may bring when crowned with 
so-called success will not yield 
ali the joy we anticipated; such 
things may charm, may tickle 
our vanity, may effervesce a 
hectic sort of happiness for a 
little while; but we soon find 
our teeth grating at the core. 
The consciousness of the worth- 
whileness of the achievement 
itself can alone produce in us a 
state of happiness. No, riches are 
mental, not material. 








Save for gold, jewels, works of art, 
perhaps good agricultural land, and a 
very few other things, there ain’t no 
such animal as a permanent invest- 
ment. —BErnarv BARvUcH. 


Life is easier to take than you'd 
think; all that is necessary is to accept 
the impossible, do without the indis- 
pensable, and bear the intolerable. 

—KATHLEEN Norris. 


A useless life is only an early death. 
—~GORTHE. 





The parent can train the natures 
of children to remain fast while their 
habits change through the years. We 
must have a citizenry which will by 
long inner training be able to feel 
secure in a storm. No parent can 
raise that kind of child till he is him- 
self that kind of person. 

~—H. Cray Mircnety, D.D. 


It is a poor and disgraceful thing 
not to be able to reply, with some 
degree of certainty, to the simple 
questions, “What will you be? What 
will you do?” —Joun Foster. 


What a different world this would 
be and could be if the people of all 
nations would realize that we need, 
first of all, a worldwide awakening of 
the public conscience, a spiritual re- 
vival and a moral regeneration before 
we can have real political and indus- 
trial peace. 

—Wi.amM J. H. Boercxer, D.D. 


“Freedom of speech” does not give 
person the right to shout “Fire” in 
crowded theater. 

—Justice Ovtver Wenvett Howimes. 


If a man has peace with the uni- 
verse, peace with his own soul and 
peace with his fellowmen, that man 
has religion. —J. Witt1am Luioyp. 


Generations are as the days of 
toilsome mankind. What the 
father has made, the son can make 
and enjoy but has also work of his 
own appointed him. Thus all things 
wax and roll onwards: arts, establish- 
ments, opinions; nothing is ever com- 
pleted, but ever completing. 

—Tuomas CARLYLE. 


I have never been hurt by any- 
thing I didn’t say. —Catvin Coo.mpce. 


When you are an anvil be patient; 
when a hammer, strike. 

—ARABIAN PROVERB. 

What I have done is due to patient 

thought. —Sir Isaac Newton. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 








A Text... 


Sent in by Robert EB. Mille, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. What's your favor- 
ite text’? A Forbes book is pre 
sented to senders of texts used 


Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls. 


—JEreMian 6:16 
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Kashi Ram is an Indian Rhinoceros at the Chicago Zoolo 


fy 10” high, 12 feet long. and weighs 4.000 pounds. United 
rhinoceros- proof fence at the front of Kashi Ram's cage. Tl! 
extra-strong pipe welded through heavy 
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There’ $ a Steel Hotel in Georgia. It's built like a wheel, with a 1500-seat auditorium 


for the hub. The wings radiate like spokes of the wheel, so that every guest has an outside 
room. Steel construction allows greater comfort per c« 


ilar of cost 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's « full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult 


your local newspaper for time and station 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on an 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


y prod tf, write l j 
AMERICAN BRIDGE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


ERRARD f RAPPING WATIONAL TUBE 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS UNITED STATES STEEL 


L SUPPLY Divisions of UNITED STA TELL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL ExPORT COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





Raw materials are handier 


in Greater Philadelphia... Land of Everything! 





Basic raw materials for industry converge on 
Greater Philadelphia over its unequaled rail, 

truck, ship, pipeline, and air transportation facilities. 
Whether you are interested in manufacturing, 
processing, fabricating, or refining, you will find 
here the skills, the market, the site, and the 
distribution means for an efficient, economical, and 
profitable operation. Translate all that Greater 
Philadelphia offers into terms of your own business. 
Add plenty of electric power now and for the future 
Aren't these the advantages you are looking for 


in a new location? 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, U.S.A 





